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“ONE-MARKET SATURATION WINS “ 
FOR ‘LAUREL SPRINGS’ fase 53 


F TY CENTS 


Convention Plans 
Motion Pictures 
Meetings Packages 
Television Commercials 
Demonstration Devices 
Screen Advertising 
Skits 

Animated Cartoons 
Training Manuals 
Slidefilms 

Pictorial Booklets 
Transparencies 

Slides 

Film Distribution 
Turnover Charts 
Meeting Guides 

Tape Recordings 

Disc Recordings 
Promotion Pieces 
Poster Charts 

Banners 

Training Devices 

Quiz Materials 
Speech Coaching 
Pageants 

Stage Presentations 
Portable Stagettes 
Meeting Equipment 
Projection Service 
Film Productions in Color 
Field Surveys 
Convention Supervision 


One-Stop Service 
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WHAT HAPPENS... 


WHEN HE GETS IN? 


Do your salesmen sell your product the way you want it sold? 
Here’s how you make sure. 


The Jam Handy Organization will help you make your next series 
of sales mee tings more effective . .. make your salesmen remember 
your product and service story and tell it the w ay you want it told. 
Teams of specialists in practical selling interpret your ideas to 
other teams skilled in the art of creating visual materials . . . of 
holding attention . . . of driving home the facts that vour salesmen 
must have to sell your product. With visible proof that your product 
is better—your salesmen will not forget it. 


ONE-STOP SERVICE coordinates the whole job—spares your time 
... controls the cost . . . assures top results—one explanation of 
objectives, one responsibility, one accounting, one reasonable price. 


Make your sales meeting more effective—call the nearest Jam 
Handy office to discuss successful methods. 


je JAM HANDY 
Chngang 


WASHINGTON 6 DAYTON DETROIT 11 PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO 1 LOS AN: ZLES 2 
1730 H Street, N.W. © 310 Talbott sid. © 2821 E. Grand Blvd, © 930-932 Penn Ave. © 230 North Michigan Ave. © 7046 Holly ood Bit 


Often just a simple switch 
in advertising can take 

a product off the slow track 
and put it on the express line. 


4 good agency knows when 
0 throw the switch...and how. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC, aoveerisine 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montrea! Toronto Mexico City London 
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N.E.D. PROVES IT 
PRODUCES SALES 


How do we know? 5,927 industrial 
officials told us! 


In the most comprehensive study we 
have ever undertaken, over 17,000 
N.E.D. inquiries were traced back to 
the inquirer. We found out that—at the 
time of the study—2,488 sales had al- 
ready resulted and 6,429 additional 
purchases were pending. The products 
bought ranged from capital equipment 
costing thousands of dollars to the 
small maintenance items...the men 
who did the buying occupied key posi- 
tions in management, engineering and 
design, plant operation, maintenance 
and purchasing. 


If you haven’t already seen this study, 
we'll be glad to send youa copy. Just 
ask for “2,488 Sales and How They 
Were Made”. 


e 66,400 COPIES (Total Distribution) 
@ 200,000 READERS 
@ in 40,209 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION CCA 


| QUIPMENT 
rersr 


1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Why 10% of Tandy's Letters 
Are Never Mailed 


They’re spotted in routine letter inspection as clumsy, tactless, 
or curt. They’re all rewritten. Cost of developing a mail- 
order customer is $2 for this firm. Why, they reason, alienate 
him with one botched inquiry reply? 

By Mary K. Pirie 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


Post-Sale Demonstrations Pay Off 
In Good Will and Leads for G-E 


Trained women call on new owners of G-E major appliances 
to make certain housewives understand how to operate and 
care for them. The dealer who made the sale pays $4 a call. 


DISPLAYS 


When the Little Dealer Says 
"What about Me?” 


Point-of-purchase units designed for the big fellows—and 
tested with excellent results—have now been adapted for 
stores doing between $75,000 and $250,000 a year. The main 
idea: to get dried fruit displayed with fresh fruit and vege- 
tables. 

By L. B. Williams, Director, California Dried Fruit Institute 


FAIR TRADE 


Forfeit Fair Trade 
When You Own Stores? 


Eastman Kodak markets through 75,000 independent retailers 
—and through 42 company-owned stores—and sets minimum 
prices in both. Is it guilty of illegal price-fixing? 

By Jerome Shoenfeld, Washington Editor .................. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


One-Market Saturation Selling 
Wins Leadership for “Laurel Springs” 


The market: St. Louis. The product: straight bourbon whiskey. 
The company: Conrad, Inc. Here’s a story that details the 
sales strategy responsible for 77.3% store and bar distribution, 
and a 300% increase in sales in 6 years. 
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MARKETING METHODS 


Leasing: Key to Introduction 
of Fairchild's Scan-a-graver 


It opened a new, non-competitive market for a high-price tag 
device while development work continued. It helped service 
men to close all sales before the company could afford to set 
up separate national sales and service forces. 

By C. A. Harrison, Vice-President, Fairchild Camera and 
I RIG isco SoS br ncdaect cpersvobcnkenterhees seas. 
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AEDIA MERCHANDISING 


The Wiseacres Said: "There Isn't Room 
Sor Another Radio Station in Los Angeles" 


But John Poole challenged their judgment. He borrowed tested 
research, sales and merchandising techniques from the sellers 
of tangibles, used them to find his field and open it. So came 
Station KBIG, now happily out of red ink. ................. 


ACKAGING 


Why Dealers and Contractors 
Like Pressteel's Cartons 
Easy identification, neat packaging, convenience of cartons 
1 and their inner contents eliminate confusing inventory records 
for dealers, contractors, reduce labor costs for builders. 
By W. Di. Reasewite, Presetedl Cos a occ sicin sk bic ci sacesinde ate 


Now They're Selling 
ice Cream in Theaters 


A man with an idea meets a man with a machine. Result: 7 
million boxes of ice cream Bon Bons are sold in two years. 


EA 
§ SALES AIDS 
a DoALL Shows ‘Em 
re With "Visual Catalog” 
a It speeds up acceptance of a large number of new products 
and wins customers in new fields for DoALL’s older prod- 
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SALES CAMPAIGNS 
F How Saran Managed the Debut 
‘ Of Its New Synthetic Fiber 
The problem: how to tell the press about the coming of rugs 
and draperies made of a fine-fiber yarn. Simplified exhibits 
told the product story, dramatic demonstrations proved clean- 
ability, fire-resistance, moisture-resistance. ................- 
SALES POLICIES 
When Home Buyers 
Clamor for 20 Colors 
. of sidewall shakes (shingles) and you are geared to pro- 
duce 6, you can expand output or come up with a brand new 
merchandising idea. Creo-Dipt’s plan solves problems for 
dealers and contractors—and pleases homeowners. ........ 
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T.R. OFFERS THE 
ABC PAID 
CIRCULATION 
AUB: 


Write for your copy 


... and for other data show- 
ing that in terms of Buyer 
Evaluation and in Purchas- 
ing Power and Volume, the 
use of T.R. is nearly exclu- 
sive in a major portion of all 
Plant and other Industrial 
Purchasing Power of the U.S. 
—and T. R. total of paid cir- 
culation is far in excess of 


-any and all other guides, all 


of free distribution. 


T.R. OFFERS MORE INQUIRIES 

WITH GREATER POTENTIAL 

THAN ANY OTHER MEDIUM 
IN THE INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


9,956 T. R. Advertisers stand 
as vital proof that produc des- 
criptive advertising in T.R. is 
resultful. Check the 1952 Edi- 
tion—make sure your company 
is adequately represented. 


Tt Pays to +¢duertise in 


REGISTER 


The Only Paid Circulation in the Field — ABC 96% Paid 
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Remington Rand’s M.N. Rand says: 


Modern Machines Need 
Modern Moving...More and More 
We're Using 


MR. RAND, IT'LL 100 SLOW, SAM ae TIGERS? RAND. 
TAKE A BOX CAR TO BUT WAIT : -)] | WE NEED A “FLYING 
SHIP THIS STUFF! A MINUTE! WAREHOUSE” FOR 
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sues REALLY 


SOLVED OUR 
PROBLEM, 
MR. RAND! 


..-ANDATA REASONABLE \ 
COST, SAM-ONLY $18.95 A 


NICE TIMING, 
CAP! 


US TIGERS ALWAYS 
AIM TO PLEASE... 


NOW SERVING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! With Regularly Scheduled Service 
to and from Seattle, Washington; Tacoma, Washington; and Portland, Oregon. 


ay, 


i 
PB Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY TO 
2? LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE” 


+ 
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FLYING TIGERS .. ANOTHER BUSINESS BUT ON, tegen DO’ 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA « CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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ere’s ow Sweet's 
an he ' you harness 
e pov er of the 

0-\ AY system of 


market 1g 


\{. vufacturers who wish to do 
so can utilize Sweet's experi- 
ence and facilities in meeting 
any one or any combination of 
thes five basic catalog needs: 
to provide the specialized in- 
formation needed by buyers in 


specific market groups, make 
this information easy to find, 
and prompt the desired buying 
action. 


to meet quality standards at 
reasonable costs. 


to reach all important poten- 
tial buvers, to the point of 
diminishing returns. 


to capitalize buying interest 


immediately. 
dination 
to iuaprove performance of the 
catalog. along with that of ad- 
vertising and personal selling, 
in an over-all marketing plan. 


Service 


Oston 


Detroit 
uffal Los Angeles 
hicag Philadelphia 
INcine + ti Pittsburgh 
leve!= sd St. Louis 
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How We Help Prospects 


Buy From Us 


Thousands of ready-to-buy prospects are always looking 
for suppliers to whom they can give orders. 


by F. L. JACKSON, 


Advertising Manager, Grinnell Company, Inc. 


Our next year’s business will come 
from people who are going to buy 
pipe fittings, pipe hangers, unit heat- 
ers, valves, or fire protection equip- 
ment—from someone. Naturally, we 
want that “someone” to be Grinnell. 

Of course, we are going to adver- 
tise in business publications and via 
direct-mail to tell as many potential 
buyers as we can reach that Grinnell 
makes all those things. We will tell 
them over and over again why they 
should buy these products from 
Grinnell. 

But that is not all. 

We will place catalogs of our va- 
rious products in the hands of thou- 
sands of potential customers so that 
whenever they want comprehensive 
information and technical data, they 
can find it without delay and with 
almost no effort. 

Why do we send out this kind of 
product data before. prospects- ask 
for it? Doesn’t this tend to short- 
circuit requests for catalogs that we 
could use as sales leads? We don’t 
think so. 

Many prospects won’t write for 
catalogs—especially those who are 
not ready to talk with the sales rep- 


resentative who will follow up the; 


inquiry. Also, we think we stand a 
better chance to make a favorable 
sales contact at the prospect’s invi- 
tation, after he has had the oppor- 
tunity to study our product in some 
detail. 

It is reasonable to suppose that 
you can get more orders, faster and 
at lower cost, if you meet your pros- 
pective customers half way. You do 
this by removing all possible hin- 


drances to buying. We don’t believe 
in making it any harder than neces- 
sary for a cash customer to find out, 
through adequate product informa- 
tion, that we have what he is look- 
ing for. That is why Grinnell invests 
a good part of its marketing dollars 
in catalogs, and in getting them into 
the hands of prospects where they 
will do some good. 

Most of our catalogs are specially 
designed for certain markets. Some 
we distribute individually and others 
we send out in pre-filed form through 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, where the 
markets served by Sweet’s coincide 
with ours. This pre-filed distribution 
(in bound collections of manufac- 
turers’ catalogs) gives us good as- 
surance that our catalogs will be 
kept and used. The fact that we have 
used Sweet’s service for 35 years is 
a measure of the importance we 
attach to getting the best possible 
performance out of our catalogs. 

It should be pretty obvious that 
the easier you make it for your prod- 
ucts to be bought, the easier they 
are to sell. Maybe it would be more 
accurate to say that it makes them 
less difficult to sell—because any- 
body who has been at it even a short 
time knows that marketing to in- 
dustry is never easy. About the best 
you can do is to figure out ways to 
cut down some of its inefficiencies 
and some of its cost. 

In our opinion, better distribution 
of product information, so as to an- 
ticipate the needs of buyers who are 
looking for suppliers, offers a big, 
practical step in this direction. 


n January of 1951, Car- 
gill's new Miracle Green lawn 
seed showed less than 1% 
brand preference ig the St. 
Paul Consumer Analysis. The 
following spring, however, 
Cargill's agency, Bruce B. 
Brewer & Co., placed full 
page color newspaper adver- 
tisements in St. Paul along 
with strong dealer merchan- 
dising to drive for the peak 
spring business. Result — in 
January of 1952, Miracle 
Green was practically tied 
with two other leaders for 
second place with an 11% 
stated brand preference in the 
St. Paul Consumer’ Analysis. 


What about 1952? 


Well, Cargill repeated the 
dose this last spring. The 
patient is doing fine, thank 
you, and the 1953 Consumer 
Analysis will tell the story. 


St. Paul was a logical 
city for this promotion be- 
cause it is a "hot" lawn and 
garden market. Just think, 
over 81°, of all St. Paul fam- 
ilies aré responsible for the 
lawn around the dwelling in 
which they live. Yes, and 60°, 
of all St. Paul families buy 
lawn seed. Remarkable also 
is the number of families 
(44°/,) who maintain regular 
flower qardens and those 
(30°%/,) who maintain regular 
vegetable gardens. 

The point is that regard. 
less of the product, if you ad- 
vertise it at the right time 
and with the right copy, local 
newspapers will sell it in the 
right quantities. 
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STYLE ON A BUDGET... 


can trave! from London to Bournemouth, first class 


Royal Treatment 


Don’t count the British out—not even if at times the Empire 
seems flat on the mat. For practical British ingenuity may yet sav: 
the day. By tightening up its belt, by stepping up production of th 
things it makes so marvelously well, by turning its hand to things 
like tourists—who once were merely an adjunct to its economy— 
Britain is slowly getting to its feet. Today, more than ever, the 
Empire is seizing upon opportunities to garner more of our inflated 
dollars. And British Railways—Nationalized, of course—are about 
to cash in on the Coronation by helping American visitors to see 
more of the country than many of them normally could. 


We were intrigued by a small advertisement (It had to be small, 
BR’s advertising budget is not large and is directly tied into income 
from its American operations.) in The Saturday Review. The ad- 
vertisement announced a new ‘“‘Guest Ticket,” providing nine days 
of unlimited rail travel everywhere in Britain. The cost of this 
ticket—a pass, really—was so small and the idea so novel we went 
up to the Time and Life Building, where British Railways lives in 
New York and talked with one of their men. The news was bette: 
than the advertisement would have led us to believe. Originally BR 
set up the Guest Ticket arrangement. as a two-type plan: $45 for 
a first-class, nine-day pass, $30 for a third-class one. But the idea 
has caught so nicely that the outfit has reduced the rates still further: 
Now you can travel from Land’s End to John O’Groats and any- 
where between for $36 first-class, $24 second-class. 


How can they do it? How can they afford to let Americans hie 
themselves all over England, Scotland and Wales for nine days, 
stopping where they want, getting on again and simply flashing a bit 


of paper? Numbers, my friend—numbers of Americans. And the 


is made possible by British Railway's Guest Ticket. You 
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National Dealer” Survey — 


proved... 


, 74% reported sales increased an 
verage of 14% following erection of 
and-name sign. (Increases ranged from 
to 55%.) 


9. 94% said that PLASTILUX signs had 
established them in the community as the 
DEALER for the product on the sign. 


3. 62% reported they have stocked a 


more complete line of the product since 
the PLASTILUX sign took effect. 


4.79% said their clerks pushed brand- 
name products more after sign wen up. 


5. 97% reported PLASTILUX signs have 
brightened their storefronts and 87% 
said it brought in more prospects. 


6. 99% of dealers reported PLASTILUX 
signs easier to maintain than neon signs. 


¥* We recently asked 100 dealers, from 
each of 16 national sign accounts, to give 
us their honest opinion of PLASTILUX 
signs after a year’s use. A full report, 
minus company and product names, will 
be furnished upon request. 
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PCLINE’S APPLIANCE 


REFRIGERATORS } 
FREEZERS 


Get SIGNews: 


Proof Positive 


_.. that patented PLASTILUX’ signs 
make “A Dealer” YOUR dealer 


When the illuminated sign in front of a store features 
your brand name, that dealer is YOUR dealer, not just 
another dealer. People with money and ready to buy, see 
and recognize the sign identifying YOUR dealer. 


Thousands of prospective customers pass this dealer daily. 
The sign keeps pounding home that this is the place to 
buy your product. All your other advertising is brought 
into focus at the point-of-sale and the trigger is pulled at 
this pay-off point. 


How do we know this? We have PROOF POSITIVE 
from the dealers themselves. 94% of them say they are 
recognized as the dealer for the specific product shown 
on the sign. 


A phone call or letter will bring one of our SIGN- 
vertising Engineers to show how YOU can add this 
punch at your pay-off points. 


Wse_ 


SNC Nrertiaing 


THE SCIENCE orf SELLING with SIGNS 


Sent free to advertising and sales people. It’s the voice of SIGNvertis- 
ing, keeping you informed of the newest in dealer identification and 


Point-of-Purchase developments. 
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WRITE FOR MORE DETAILS 


NEON PRODUCTS, INC., 


W YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, DETROIT; REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


2005 NEON AVE., LIMA, OHIO 


Festerday’s figures 
are out of date for 


judsing Todays 


a voluntary circulation gain of 
66% since 1945! 

Such as, the 84,000 letters from 
readers recently received in a single 
day, an all-time high! 

Such as, the growing volume ot 
“dollar return” advertisers who regu- 
larly appear in the magazine. These 
advertisers rate The National Geo- 
graphic among the most important of 
their top-grade producers. 


America’s most ACtlV@ minds 
read 
THE 


NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 


thing is broader than it is long. For we Americans will eat and 
drink and possibly sleep wherever we go. And we'll buy, too— 


china and leather and fine soaps and tweeds and silks and antiques. 
We represent dollars as well as guests and those small Guest Tick« 


will mark us VIP’s. Queen Elizabeth will not be alone in getting 
royal treatment during Coronation time. 


Here’s how the Guest Ticket works: Travel agencies all ove 
the U.S. have been given full details of the plan: And since th 
Guest Tickets will be sold only here in the States or in Canada, yo 
must arrange purchase of one before you get to England. The ticket 
may be used on any consecutive nine days but, as BR points ou: 
there’s no reason at all why you may not purchase two of then 
or three or four. However, for each you must specify on whic! 
nine days you intend to travel. This is a matter of simple ex 
pediency. British Railways must plan for guests even as you and I. 
And it would run counterwise to traditional British hospitality 

you should find all trains full of other Americans and British when 
you attempted to use the pass. 


Only the few Continental boat trains from London are exceptions 
to the unlimited-use rule of the Guest Tickets. Otherwise you ma 
board any train, any place in the UK, except Eire, and travel the 
low or the high roads. For British Railways’ intensive services and 
network of routes literally blanket the countryside. There are more 
than 7,000 stations at which the Ticket will be—as BR says— 
“honoured.” And there are 20,000 route miles over which the 
Ticket is valid. No town, village or hamlet in England is more than 
18 miles from a railroad. And through one station alone, near Lon 
don, over 2,500 trains pass every 24 hours, 


° i] 

National teographic | 
| J 0 ) We were loaded down with brochures of the various and famous 
—— British trains which you may use on your Guest Ticket. One of the 

Magazine “Belles” might intrigue you: The Bournemouth Belle or her sisters, 

, P Devon Belle, Kentish Belle or Brighton Belle. Bournemouth Belle 
Post-war shifts in population... “runs daily in both directions throughout the year, stopping only at : 
swifter and cheaper means of trans- Southampton. She provides a smooth, comfortable journey, excellent 
portation . . . these and other chang- meals en route and courteous attention.” She’ll glide you down to 
ing aspects of life in America have the town from which she draws her name. And when you get there 
combined to create peak interest in you may stay at one of the hotels operated by The Hotels Executive, 
the world in which we live. And no ate . : 
magazine covers this world-wide liv- British ‘Transport. There are 47 such hotels operated by this agency 
ing story more colortully and authen- and a variety of tours available under British Railways auspices 
tically than the National Geographic. 

So we say, use today’s facts to meas- But wherever you may go, that small and handsome Guest Ticket 

ure the influence and vitality of will open doors of hospitality to you. 

today’s National Geographic — ; 5 
Such as, the more than two million ge i 
active-minded tamilies who read and — 
own The National Geographic... ; ate 


MAGAZINE 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 


on this luxury train; for that matter you can travel all over England, Scotla'd, 
Wales for a mere $24 on the nine-day pass—Americans only. 
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COMMENT 


You're the Top! 


Prospects are looking up for sales executives who aspire to the 
paying jobs of their companies. 


The November issue of Fortune analyses the backgrounds of the 
900 top managers (the 250 biggest industrial companies on the basis 
of sales, 25 biggest railroads, and 25 biggest utilities) and concludes: 


One man in 10 went into sales. (He upped his chances of the top 
job when he went into machinery and equipment, and doubled them 
when he chose building materials or food. Dead end: utilities. ) 


Surprisingly, based on a general impression of the facts, only one 
in 20 of today’s top 900 came up through law. Only one in 14 rose 
through engineering. However, one in 6 found the sure path to 
advancement came from production. And one in 4 started out in 
some clerical capacity, and then demonstrated general management 
talents superior to all executives in other professions or occupations 
in his company. 


Today’s crop of sales executives appear to have more savvy than 
vesteryear’s sales chiefs. Those who are now among the top 900 are 
younger than executives who came up through other channels. Note 
in the following table that sales leads the list as the last step to the top 
and that more sales executives under 50 made the goal: 


The Job Before the Top Job 


% of %ot %of Kot Wot 
No. top top oil steel utility top execs. 
execs. execs. execs. execs. execs. under 50 


Le Te 63 8.2 13.1 3.0 15.4 12.6 
OR a Se eailicomem inn 192 24.9 23.0 24.2 4.6 34.7 
PME «sacks hdaee 127 16.5 8.2 12.1 16.9 10.5 
General management .. 123 15.9 8.2 27.3 33.8 12.6 


Production & operations 176 22.8 41.0 24.0 9.2 18.9 
Engineering & research 84 10.8 4.9 6.1 20.0 9.5 
GN ts sini aeasceuabh 7 0.9 1.6 3.0 1.1 


What are the qualities of leadership which a board of directors now 
nd in today’s sales executive when he’s moved to one of the 3 highest 
iid jobs? Fortune sees it this way: 


“Many of the big companies have become too vast for the true 
specialists in law or finance or engineering to manage. Men in those 
helds indeed reached top positions, but they have done so probably 
because they possessed two qualities that come more easily to alert 
sales executives and to other non-specialists: a capacity for taking a 
broad view of company activities, and an ability to get along with 
people. The new manager was not, after all, expected to run the 
show ; he was expected to fuse the judgments of other managers and 
keep the parts of the company in balance. He was expected to be 
receptive. The transition from first-generation to second-generation 
management was essentially a salesman’s job.” 
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GUAMNING sor morE 
HUNTING EQUIPMENT SALES 2 


Hunt where the hunting is best—take 
a shot at the hundreds of thousands of 
men who pay $10 a year—or 25 cents 
a copy at the newsstands—for The 
Sporting News, national baseball week- 
ly. 

Read by more than a million sports- 
minded men, your advertisement will 
reach an audience of sportsmen... a 
rich, responsive market for everything 
a man buys. 


Che Sporting News 


Published weekly for 66 years 
2018 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
520 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
371,134 DAILY * 300,970 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 


THERE’S AN ECHO 
IN THE VALLEY... 


rh ! rapt Nemict © 
alt 4 te wd 


The World’s Greatest 


Industrial Area 


“== i, DELAWARE VALLEY, 


counsee® 
Soe U.S.A. 


--.-the Greater Philadelphia Market! 


Building makes the big noise in the Delaware Valley these days! From 
‘ Trenton to Wilmington...through its nerve center in Philadelphia 
et VE pe Um . +. Construction is the keynote. 


sa4 one 


New plants rise... $11 billion worth under construction and planned 

. others expand. New homes built by the thousands house the workers 
who keep the Valley humming. This boom pays off, too... in an '0- 
precedented volume of wages and salaries for Valley residents. It’: a 
big build-up of buying power! 


All this dynamic Delaware Valley activity has the forceful backing of 
THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. Chief stimulator of commercial « 
industrial growth, THE INQUIRER gained and holds its leadership 
through service. Every month, more national and local advertisers pro it 
from this INQUIRER influence through the whole Delaware Valley. 


The Philadelphia Inguiver mS 


Constructively Serving The World’s Greatest Industrial Area 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., Empire State Bldg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representatives: FITZPA RICK 
& CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 © 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 3259 
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Almost as though to exemplify this analysis of the sales chief- 
turned-top boss, the November issue discusses the roles of two dis- 
similar types of former sales executives: Morris G. Dial, president, 
Union Carbide & Carbon, and James J. Nance, the new president 
§ Packard. Dial heads the country’s No. 2 chemical company. He 
served his sales apprenticeship in shoes and paper. Nance has, of 
ourse, just moved over from Hotpoint appliances. 


However, sales chiefs like Dial and Nance who move from one 
ompany to another in the same industry, or from one industry to 
nother, run contrary to the pattern of the non-sales 900 who have 

iched the top jobs. Most of the chief executives joined their 
mpanies early and have stuck. 


Will this pattern hold for the future—and for sales executives, 
00? Not necessarily. Just think of sales executives 
too? | necessarily. Just think of the sales executives whom you 

»w who have reached the presidency. Chances are they have worked 

r more than one company—and for more than one industry. In 
changing jobs they apparently demonstrate their versatility. And 
general leadership qualities rather than specialist’s talents interest 
boards of directors most. 


[It’s worth noting that, in Fortune’s description, Dial lacks that 
physical exuberance which is so commonly considered & typical char- 
acteristic of the successful sales executive: “Mr. Dial is soft-spoken, 
modest, easy and thoughtful to the degree that he seems almost 
impersonal.” 


Of Nance, it says: “he is out to prove that the audacity, tactics, 
and supersalesmanship of the appliance industry can fix up Packard.” 


While Fortune does not explore the point, can it be that sales 
executives today are getting the nod more often for the top job be- 
cause they have the knack for money-making? In our own study 
(275 Top-Paid Sales Executives,’ June 1, 1952) we found that 
among manufacturing companies reporting under SEC rules, the 
sales chief usually is among the top 3 of his company’s highest paid 
officials. In many cases, only the president shaded the sales chief in 
income, 


The median income of these 275 sales executives was $42,500. 

Among the chief executives surveyed by Fortune, the largest group, 

9°, had incomes in the $50,000 to $80,000 range (all before 
s). Some 20.2% had incomes of $50,000 or less. 


[t's obvious that executives with top job ambitions now enjoy 
i more favorable climate than they themselves perhaps have realized. 
Will these under 50-year-old top executives who have risen through 
sales make good in troubled times as well as good? Their success is 
vind to excite directors’ interest in looking to the sales route for 
till more chief executive talent. 


We Tip Our Hat 


. . . to those of you who got out the vote on November +. Where 
nly 48.5 million people went to the polls in 1948, you made it 
mportant for some 60 millions to cast their vote this year. In many 


places, 90% of registered voters cast their ballot. 


We hope that you'll be just as enthusiastic about your sales 
responsibility in the 1954 Congressional and the 1956 Presidential 
elections. In the interim perhaps we will discover why 40% of the 
eligible voters failed to vote this year. It’s a stupendous achievement 
to add 11.5 million “customers” for democracy in 4 years, but our 
biggest sales challenge is among the LANOVOC’s—lazy non-voting 
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“GIFTS 


‘PREMIUMS 


“AWARDS 


BUY DIRECT FROM THIS 1953 


WHOLESALE CATALOG 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 


OVER 280 
PAGES OF 
NATIONALLY 
KNOWN 

@ DIAMONDS 
@ WATCHES = © TROPHIES 
@ JEWELRY —@ PEN SETS 


@ SILVERWARE e@ LEATHER GOODS 
@ MANY OTHER GIFT LINES 


@ ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


WALDRON & CO., inc. 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


THE MEATPACKING INDUSTRY 


* is one of the largest, most stable seg- 
ments of U.S. Industry, good times or 
bad .. buys in billions, year after year. 


* includes 3889 plants, almost all located 
in or near major population centers. . 
permitting CONCENTRATED SELLING 
at minimum expense. 


* is a huge market IN ITSELF for proc- 
essing and packaging equipment and 
supplies . . ingredients . . materials han- 
dling equipment .. air conditioning and 
refrigeration..canning machinery. .tem- 
perature control equipment. . motors, 
pipe, tires, etc. 


* write for specific, detailed information 
on the Meatpacking market for YOUR 
products or services..and how to reach it. 


THE MAGAZINE THE MEATPACKING 
INDUSTRY Chooses TO READ 


15 WEST HURON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL, 


* 


18 EAST 4lst ST., @® NEW YORK I7 
* 
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Sn ae lie AR ee nt COT 


Fourteen years of worry, financial stress 
and strong personality conflicts almost 
cost Richard and Eugenia Simons their 
marriage. The story of how they found 
new hope, through trained guidance was a 
Fall feature in the Journal. 
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Happiness CAN be when people truly know themselves. The children mean so much—something which the Simonse 
Patience and humor are necessary ingredients. Both Richard and almost forgot in their bitter resentment over each other’: 
Eugenia have found new pride in their home, new respect for short-comings. Now they know they can give their children 
each other. security only by being secure within themselves. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the Editor of Sales Management for the period ending November 20, 1952 


DON'T EXPECT MIRACLES 


It's very understandable that sales executives who 
collected their first election bets in twenty years should 
be jubilant and optimistic, but following the election I 
sensed on a Midwestern trip and also here in New York 
a somewhat unrealistic feeling that a mere change in ad- 
ministration will turn a developing buyers’ market into 
a sellers’ market. 


It would be unfair to Gen. Eisenhower and the Repub- 
licans to expect a sudden and miraculous turn in our 
economic affairs. Perhaps taxes can and will be reduced— 
but it isn’t going to happen tomorrow. Perhaps we can 
reach an honorable peace in Korea—but it’s unlikely to 
be next week. Perhaps Stalin and Communism will be 
reduced to a state of international ineffectiveness—but it’s 
hardly likely to happen even next year. 


The more than 26 million Democratic voters did not 
all reject the campaign argument that if the Republicans 
got in there would be another depression. Which are they 
most likely to do—go on a spending spree or sit on their 
money until the atmosphere is cleared ? 


Manufacturers in recent years have invested huge sums 
in expansion programs. Our factory capacity doubled 
during the 40’s and in the last two years has risen an- 
other 300%. Will this huge industrial expansion be ac- 
celerated still further just because a friendlier administra- 
tion is in power? 


What we are trying to get over in the paragraphs above 
is our conviction that business isn’t going to be good 
automatically. It will be good for some because they 
work hard to make it so, but for many of us engaged in 
sales work, conditions might very well get worse before 
they get better. 


When we put too much trust in others, when we feel 
that business in general will be excellent, and that we'll 
be carried along on a favorable tide, we get fat and lazy 
—an a bad recession may set in because we haven't 
worked with maximum energy and initiative. Let’s not 
let tat happen! 


SO°T SPOTS IN OUR ECONOMY 


- aren’t predicting any depression, or even an early 
rec: sion, but we’re inclined to agree with Ewan Clague, 
nissioner of the United States Bureau of -Labor 
stics, that while the nation’s economy is very healthy 
thee are a few soft spots showing. 


St 


hese needn’t be anything serious,’ Mr. Clague told 
a ‘inneapolis group the other day. “They’re like a slight 
‘ tor a healthy person—he usually can throw it off 


€ iy, But they also can be symptoms of something wrong 
d inside.” 
‘ OVEMBER 20, 19582 


He outlined several government indexes which contain 
helpful clues for economic prophets. Three of the prin- 
cipal ones are Jong range and reflect economic changes 
only after they have become pretty deep set. These are: 
the amount of current capital investment by business, the 
number of people holding jobs, and the extent of con- 
sume! spending. 


Three short range indexes reflect changes almost imme- 
diately and are more prone to show ups and downs which 
may be only temporary. These are: the daily index of 
raw materials prices, the wholesale price index of 1,800 
commodities and the so-called farmer-parity index which 
compares the prices a farmer receives with what he has to 
pay. 


All three of these indexes are now down and these are 
the outstanding soft spots in our economy. But they may 
be a downward movement which is actually a healthy one, 
reflecting a leveling off from an earlier inflationary high. 


While waiting, it might be wise to watch three middle 
range indexes, which lie between the two extremes. These 
are the consumers’ price index, which reflects the cost of 
living, the average number of hours worked per week, 
and the number of unemployment compensation claims. 
There’s still another and less-publicized index: the num- 
ber of babies being born, and that is at an all-time high. 
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SALES CLUBS AND THEIR SPEAKERS 


There’s a terrific difference in the treatment accorded 
visiting speakers by the various Sales Executives Clubs 
around the country. That was the consensus of a group 
of us who participated in the Upper Midwest Sales Con- 
ference in Minneapolis the week before last. 


Most of the outside speakers at these club meetings 
and conferences are practicing sales executives who take 
on the assignments only through a desire to help the 
profession of which they are a part; they contribute their 
time and talents and pay their own travel expenses. 


What do they receive in return, other than an inward 
sense of gratification if they believe the speech was well 
conceived and well delivered? That’s where the differ- 
ences come in between the clubs — and I’m sure the dif- 
ferences are a result of organization rather than intent. 


The speaker does expect cooperation from the club on 
his hotel reservations; he sort of hopes there won’t be 
any delay in getting into his room, that before he’s been 
there very long someone will show up to greet him, 
that he’ll be told where he’s expected to sit at luncheons 
and dinners —and that after he arrives home he will 
receive a note of thanks. 


What happens in some clubs is that they have no plan 
for handling speakers; each officer may be well-inten- 
tioned, but waits for the other fellow. And if some of 
those clubs are finding it difficult to get outside speakers, 
it’s because the grapevine has carried the word that 
speakers leave those cities with something of a sour taste 
in their mouths. 


MINNEAPOLIS DOES IT RIGHT 


Perhaps some club will succeed in being more _ hos- 
pitable to speakers than the Minneapolis Sales Executives 
Club—but it seems most unlikely. There were nine of us 
from outside points and the Club appointed a member 
to act as a personal reception committee for each visiting 
speaker. Mine happened to be Emmett D. Salisbury (no 
relation) of the Salisbury Co. Our slightest wish was 
usually anticipated. So, much like the chalked codes 
which tramps used to put on trees or fenceposts around 
homes to indicate whether the family was a good touch 
for a handout, the grapevine will carry the word to 
speakers: “Minneapolis is a good town.” 


You may be interested in a few of the penciled pro- 
gram notes I made on other speakers. Walter Johnson, 
secretary of American Airlines, Inc., commenting on the 
fact that the Negro population has grown from 10 mil- 
lion to 15 million during a period when the disposable 
income of Negroes has grown from 1 billion to 15 bil- 
lion, told of a beer sales executive he met in a southern 
city who said, “Business is very poor with us because 
in our area there are only 28% whites against 72% 
colored—and that cuts our sales potentials.” . . . In the 
same city Johnson met another beer man and said, “I 
understand business is pretty bad with you folks.” The 
second beer sales executive said, ““Where did you get that 
idea? It’s wonderful and I'll tell you why. In this 
territory we have a very unusual situation with 72% 
of the population Negro. As you know, the Negroes 
are much better than whites for beer drinking. Business 
was never so good as it is right now.” 
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Verne R. Martin, general sales manager of the Maytag 

o., doesn’t believe in blind advertisements for recruit. 
ing salesmen. Seldom do they carry conviction, he has 
found, and they are likely to discourage replies because 
the prospect fears that the advertisement may have been 
inserted by the company with whom he is current] em- 
ployed. Since shifting to signed advertisements, Maytag 
has doubled the number of returns and finds a creat 
increase in quality. 


William A. Blees, vice-president in charge of sales, 
Crosley Corp. Division of Avco, is encouraging their 
dealers to get out of what he considers antiquated down- 
town districts and move to the suburbs, and to keep open 
in the evenings. “If people are working from nine to 
five every day, how are we going to se// them if the store 
hours are nine to five?” 


Keen Johnson, vice-president in charge of public rela- 
tions, Reynolds Metals Co., had a closing story which 
brought down the house. It was about his home town in 
Kentucky where each year they have a show of foxhounds, 
Walking along the street toward the armory where the 
show was to be held, he came up with a farmer leading 
a mangy, droopy old hound and the farmer said that he 
was entering the dog in the show. Johnson asked him, 
“Do you think he has a chance to win a prize?” The 
farmer answered, ‘““No—I’m afraid not, but for an hour 
or so he will associate with some mighty fine dogs,” and, 
Johnson continued, “I have enjoyed my association with 
you fine Upper Midwest sales executives.” 


DID THE POLLSTERS LOSE? 


Gallup, Roper and Crossley are coming in for a lot 
of kidding because they were over-cautious in their elec- 
tion predictions. Having been burned badly in 1948, 
through a misinterpretation of the “undecided” vote, they 
assumed this time that the undecided vote would go from 
2 to 1 to 3 to 1 for the Democrats. After making this 
adjustment their figures indicated a tossup between the 
two candidates. 


The one and only reason why the subject comes up in 
this column is that whenever pollsters fail in making a 
correct prediction of election returns, many doubting 
Thomases say, ‘““That only proves that consumer market 
research is no good in anticipating or correctly recording 
brand preferences or reactions to new packages, price 
changes, advertising copy and the like.” 


It doesn’t prove anything of the kind. But there does 
seem to be an essential difference between controversial 
and non-controversial questions. Many people wil! say 
that they are undecided or have no comment on questions 
involving their political leanings, and yet the same people 
will have no hesitancy in talking freely about thei: pre- 
ferred brands of coffee or toothpaste or “‘kibitzing’’ on 4 
package or advertising theme. There are many ood 
research organizations, including those whose princ pals 
stuck their necks out in trying to predict election ret ‘rns, 
and any failures they may have registered on the po! ical 
scene should not be interpreted as a proof of inability 
to evaluate public opinion and attitudes on non-co tro 
versial questions. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp,* 


HE HELPED BREAK THE 


BY C. A. HARRISON 


Vice-President 


“RULES”: 


Fairchild 


couldn't field both a service and a sales force at 
the same time for the revolutionary Scan-a-graver 


so George Arnold, 
pick sales-minded servicemen. 


Leasing: Key to Introduction 
Of Fairchild's Scan-a-graver 


It opened a new, non-competitive market for a high-price 
tag device while development work continued. It helped 
servicemen close all sales before the company could afford 


to set up separate national sales and service forces. 


It wasn’t a complete lack of experi- 
ence that made us lay out a strange 
marketing plan in 1949 when we 
introduced the Scan-a-graver to the 
graphics arts industry. 

The Scan-a-graver was our first 
commercial product. Prior to 1949 
Fairchild had been a principal devel- 
opment laboratory and manufacturer 
of aerial cameras and other aviation 
instruments for our own and foreign 
governments. We were familiar with 
good marketing practice; but when 
we tried to lay out a program along 
conventional lines, it just simply 
didn’t seem to meet our requirements. 
So we ignored the book and impro- 
vised. 

The Scan-a-graver was a radically 
new development. It combines the 
principles of electronics, optics, and 
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mechanics to automatically make plas- 
tic halftone printing plates. 

The conventional engraving proc- 
ess takes high skill in photography and 
chemistry and it is one of the few 
remaining manufacturing processes 
which requires personal judgment for 
each unit produced. 

The Scan-a-graver is as much of a 
departure from the conventional proc- 
esses as was the automobile from the 
horse and carriage. Yet it has not dis- 
placed or “taken over” an established 
craft. Rather, it has evolutionized 
today’s newspapering and commercial 
printing so that more pictures are 
being used by more newspapers than 
ever before. New picture markets 
have been created. 

The Scan-a-graver was first de- 
signed for the daily newspaper and 


service manager, 
Now meet 


to date it has captured nearly 
third of that market. 


had to 


one- 


Before the 


Scan-a-graver, only about one-fourth 


of the dailies in this country 


were 


using the chemical photo-engraving 


process. Some of these plants 


been replaced by Scan-a-gravers 


the majority of newspapers usin 


new process would never have 


engraving facilities otherwise. 

The Scan-a-graver is well 
neered and operators needed 
skill, but it was obvious that we ° 
also have to service the accou 
the use of the machine as well : 
vide factory trained servicem 
maintain the equipment. It 
natural for leasing. 

The decision to lease was o1 
departure from convention. Bi 
fore deciding on a leasing ar 
ment we analyzed other fact« 
sides service. If sold outright 
a service contract, it was obvioi 
few of the newspapers could 
the rather heavy capital inves 
A more important factor, ho. 
was obsolescence. We knew 
modifications—unless also mai 
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in the field—would obsolete 


mac] that weren’t 6 months old. 
Und , leasing arrangement, we 
oul odify the machines, at our 
ost. eby keeping all Scan-a-grav- 
ers St irdized. 

Le o, we knew, called for a 
coun vide service organization. 
Befor we could “sell”? one machine 
‘na section of the country, we 
woul e to establish a service area, 
train engineer, and be sure of at 
least 5 .ccounts before the area could 
be opened. This meant that we faced 
terriic -xpenses before the first cent 
of revenue Came in. 

We couldn’t afford an adequate 
sales group. A well trained service 


organization, we knew, is the back- 
bone of any leasing program. How- 
ever, we also knew that an intelligent 
selling eHort would be necessary to 
put over the product. So we were 
aware that we needed two separate 
croups for service and sales; but we 
also knew we couldn’t afford both. 
The alternative to “leasing’’ was 
to sell the Scan-a-graver outright 
through a sales group we'd hire and 
train and license some other organiza- 
tion to maintain the machines. We 
couldn't see this. We were afraid 
that the lack of a service policy might 
kill such a new development before 
t had a chance to prove itself. At 
the same time, we were almost cer- 
tain that through controlled service 
the machine would become established 
and that, we decided, could only hap- 
pen under a leasing arrangement. 


Allocations 


Besides, we were sure that we 
would have no trouble placing as 
many machines as we could manufac- 
ture and service in the first two years 
—Wwithout a sales staff. In fact, some 
ot us thought our problem would be 
one ot allocations only. 

Consequently, we weren’t too con- 
cerned about our lack of a sales force 
when we finally delivered the first 
Product on model in February, 1949. 
At the ime we had a backlog of hun- 
dreds inquiries. 


O resent country-wide service 
organ ition grew by Service Areas. 
that we divided the nation into 
five sions: East Coast, New Eng- 


land lidwest, West Coast, and 


Sout’ est. Within each section we 
Pin-p~ ated every prospect and _ this 
pie er population guided our 
i. 


on of Service Areas. We ig- 
netropolitan areas (big city 
vere not immediate prospects), 


nor 
Pape 


(continued on p. 86) 
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ED TRACHT (left) assistant sales manager, the first serviceman to be hired for Scan- 
a-graver in 1949. In the center, Harry Ellis, Jr., sales manager. Seated: C. A. 


Harrison, vice-president, Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp. Below is 


J. 


about the Scan-a-graver that he wrote to scores of other publishers and recommended 


it. 


L. STACKHOUSE, publisher, Easton (Pa.) Express, who became so enthusiastic 


Unsolicited user-comments greatly speeded acceptance of Scan-a-graver. 


Inventor: Mr. "Front Page” 


Walter Howey, the famous Hearst newspaperman whose life 
story was the basis for the play and movie, ‘Front Page," developed 
the idea which is now the Scan-a-graver. 

Howey's quest for a way to provide small newspapers with photo- 
graphs began when he was the 18-year-old editor of the Fort Dodge 
(lowa) Chronicle in 1899. Even while he skyrocketed to fame in the 
big city during the ensuing 30 years, he hired engineers to de- 
velop a "direct engraver," turning a highly skilled operation into a 
semi-skilled one and opening the way for a larger use of illustrations. 

The first usable engraving was turned out in 1934 by John 
Hancock, now a Fairchild engineer. Howey sold rights to the en- 
graving machine to Fairchild in 1937 but, due to the war, it was 
not until 1947 that the first experimental Scan-a-graver was installed. 


VICTOR D. KNISS knows his sales markets . . . he started in a retail store 


They're in the News 


ONCE A SCHOOL TEACHER... he's sili te: 
Only now he teaches grown men and he teaches 
how to sell. He’s L. L. Peters—just been made | | 
sales manager for American Stove Co., manufactu: 
Magic Chef gas ranges . . . “Pete,” a Georgi 
taught school in his home state for four years, then 
job as salesman for Georgia Power Co. just as the 
sion began. By ’34 he had become sales manager 
company’s Columbus (Ga.) office. He didn’t join 
can stove until 1940, became acting manager « 
Southeastern Sales Division four years later. A yeai 
that the company, well-pleased with its Scholarly; 
made him manager. In March of this year he w 
pointed commercial sales manager and transferred 
firm’s central office in St. Louis. He’s been act 
various gas associations and sales executives clubs 
married and has three children whom he calls |! 
consuming, never-failing hobbies. 
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AFT: 20 YEARS... with Firestone, during which he 


work | his way through a baker’s dozen retailing and mer- 
chan x assignments to the merchandising managership, 
Vic . xiss has taken over a newly-created post with West- 
ingho. e. Possibly no one at Firestone had more friends, 
ineve state, especially in the trucking industry and among 
tire ers, than this pleasant man with an abiding love of 
the | and of its wild life. He had planned to make 
depa it store merchandising his career. After his gradu- 


ation om Kalamazoo College he worked for one of Bos- 
ton’s |.rgest stores: But Kniss liked people and getting 


around. disliked the confinement of indoor work... . In 
his new job he’ll work directly with Consumer Products 
Division sales managers, be responsible for reviewing prod- 


uct development and marketing plans, overall distribution 


policies. participate in sales and service organization plan- 


ning. . .. His two teen-age lads inherited their dad and 
mom’s ‘eeling for Nature: On Vic’s Ohio farm he has 
turned back 30 acres to natural state for the benefit of 


birds and wild Snimals, Today it teems with wild life. 


The Kniss clan plans to keep that private preserve. 


now he's gsm of Westinghouse’s Consumer Products. 


iad hint te dearinnt aaa = ani cermin’ id 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


aati 


Brit" 


HIS FIRST JOB... selling prescription bottles to retail 
druggists in Utah. His latest—v-p and director of market- 
ing (a new post) for Owens-Illinois Glass Co. That first 
job set the pattern for what is now an important depart- 


> 
+o o> 

= =: 

eo =) 

3 9 

aa ate 


I. P-gas ment ot O-I’s business. In the expansive thirties he was the 
urers of # Compan ’s first regional sales manager. He’s Smith L. Rair- 
giz boy, don, quiet on the outside, dynamic on the inside. In 28 
n ‘ook a years o: blending bottles to the needs of the nation’s packers 
> Jepres he’s e much to introduce to America the modern, 
r of the wond: age of packaging. . . . As a sprout salesman he 
. Amer- B Once .orked six weeks in a competitor’s backyard before 

of the BP he wos discovered. Then it was too late—he’d picked it 
sar after J Clear orders, .. . He got his start in the glass business 
ly Pete with . letter he wrote while still at Ohio State. It got him 
wes ap an view and a job. He took his career from there, 
d to the Work | his way through various sales posts to his current 


ctive in and © ggest job... . He loves kids, delights in photograph- 

bs. He's ing} s three grandchildren, aids Ohio’s Crippled Children 

his all ff So and helps direct activities of Ohio State’s yast 
Al Association of which he’s been an officer. 
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INITIAL TRAINING for demonstrator jobs includes one full week under the tutelage 


of Hotpoint’s home economist in New York. 


Here a class hears the full story 


of the Hotpoint dishwasher, learns proper method for racking cups and saucers. 


SECOND STEP in training comes at Bridge. 
port, where women perfect proficiency . ., 
Here a group studies Hotpoint rotary ironer, 


Post-Sale Demonstrations Pay Off 
In Good Will and Leads for G-E 


Trained women call on new owners of G-E major appli- 


ances to make certain housewives understand how to 
operate and care for them. The dealer who made the sale 
pays $4 a call. The plan heads off many service difficulties. 


Since last March, home service 
counselors have made more than 500 
after-sale demonstrations in the 
homes of purchasers of major Hot- 
point appliances in the Bridgeport 
Conn., area. 

The post-sale demonstration pro- 
gram was initiated by the Bridgeport 
District of the General Electric Sup- 
ply Co. as a means of earning good 
will for both manufacturer and deal- 
ers. Between 60 and 70 leads have 
been passed back to dealers. It is not 
possible to trace sales growing out of 
demonstration calls, but several coun- 
selors have had to return to homes to 
demonstrate additional appliances, and 
have been told, “You put it into my 
head to buy this ironer” (or washer, 
or range, as the case may be). More- 
over, certain dealers who were at first 
lukewarm toward the plan have now 
become enthusiastic, some even to the 
extent of ordering—and paying for 
—demonstrations of the less expen- 
sive Hotpoint items not covered under 
the program. 

Here’s the story behind the system: 
Early this year, the General Electric 
Supply Co. distribution operations 
were revised, with territories made 
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smaller and more concentrated. ‘To 
serve the western half of Connecticut 
and the area along the shoreline from 
New York to the Rhode Island 
boundaries, an office was set up in 
Bridgeport. 

A. J. Brock, district manager, be- 
lieved that something was needed to 
counteract the attitude into which 
dealers and their staffs had drifted 
during the sellers’ market when all 
that was required of them was to take 
orders from people who walked in 
off the street. Many young men in 
the industry had experienced only a 
sellers’ market. Because of rising 
labor costs, it became customary for 
servicemen to deliver appliances, plug 
them in quickly and leave, often with- 
out providing even elementary in- 
struction in their operation. This 
meant that sometimes women did not 
learn to use their appliances properly, 
or to get maximum benefit from them. 
In some cases, they misused them, 
and expensive service calls resulted. 

At the very moment when District 
Manager Brock was mulling this 
situation over in his mind, Mrs. Mar- 
sia Watson walked into-his office and 
suggested that a post-sale demonstra- 


tion program be put into effect. Mr, 
Watson had had experience along this 
line with another appliance manufac: 
turer. The plan she proposed made 
sense to Brock, who gave her the 
green light. She was given the title 
of Home Service Supervisor, and she 
immediately began to assemble and 
train a staff. 

The women (eight at present) 
were recruited through newspaper ad- 
vertising. All are home-makers who 
own cars. All are friendly and outgo 
ing, with a genuine liking for people. 
All have a knack with mechanisms. 
(Some who lack this quality were 
found to be unsuccessful in the work 
and had to give it up.) Though their 
earnings for this part-time work range 
from $40 to $60 a week, none depend 
on them for their livelihood. The price 
the dealer pays for each single demon 
stration is $+—$3.50 of which is given 
to the home counselor. If, as some 
times happens, the counselor d»mon 
strates two or more appliances « uring 
one call, the dealer pays the usual 
$3.50 for the first and $2 for each 
additional demonstration. Unde: such 
circumstances, the counselor ge‘s the 
usual $3.50 for the first app ‘ance 
and the entire $2 for each addi ional 
one. The distributor, GEsco, — 1akes 
milage allowances and pays for tele 
phone calls made by consultants 

Before a demonstrator star’ her 
job she receives thorough tra sing. 
First, there is a week’s work wit) the 
Hotpoint field economist from ‘ew 
York. During that week the rovict 
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t Bridge. 

ney .., 

ry ironer, 
WOMEN AT WORK: They stress proper care of appliances. Here a Home Service Counsel- 
or shows simplicity of removing the reflector pan under each Calrod unit for easy cleaning. 
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he work NEW BUYER of freezer-refrigerator unit learns how to prepare and package for freezer 

ih their m ‘storage. in this post-sale call, she is being shown product features which enable her 

rk be i to work «ficiently either to the right or left of the spot where her refrigerator stands. 
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Ww! \ the _ ‘OUSE at a newly built model home in Milford, Conn. finds a Hotpoint Home Service 
ym New ours or on hand to talk to visitors, point out sales advantages, possibly to develop leads. 
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becomes familiar with the operation 
of all Hotpoint appliances. Next, the 
trainees work in pairs, taking turns 
at playing the part of the customer 
and the part of the demonstrator. If 
only one is being trained, Mrs. Wat- 
son, home service supervisor, acts as 
the other member of the pair in prac- 
tice demonstrations. There are flip- 
sheet charts showing various stages 
of the demonstrations, to serve as a 
“textbook.” Another training aid is 
literature—reprints of articles on ap- 
pliances, Government booklets, ma- 
terial from manufacturers of deter- 
gents and soaps, etc. 

The plan applies to the complete 
line of Hotpoint major appliances: 
range, refrigerator, freezer, dish- 
washer, clothes washer, dryer and 
ironer. It is mandatory that a dealer 
report each sale of an appliance, and 
a card is given to him for this pur- 
pose. Upon receipt of the card, Mrs. 
Watson assigns the demonstration to 
a counselor, who telephones the cus- 
tomer for an appointment. 

The purchaser of a Hotpoint ap- 
pliance is usually pleased to learn she 
is entitled to a home demonstration. 
Some want it immediately, in extreme 
cases foregoing the use of the appli- 
ance until the consultant arrives. 
Others prefer to try out the appliance 
for a week or two to discover their 
weaknesses, believing this will lead to 
their obtaining maximum benefit from 
the instruction. In a few instances, 
women claim they know everything 
necessary about the operation of an 
appliance. If this -reluctance to re- 
ceive the demonstrator persists, Mrs. 
Watson telephones the customer. 
Thus far, all have been persuaded to 
accept the counselors’ services, and 
some of those who were originally 
skeptical have been grateful for the 
instruction. 

Customers like the demonstrations 
because they learn applications and 
potentialities of Hotpoint equipment, 
which would otherwise not become 
known to them. It is true that the 
manufacturer provides literature for 
their guidance, but most women (and 
indeed most men) dislike to read such 
material; or, if they do, they do not 
thoroughly understand it. * Dealers 
sometimes maintain that their service 
men can provide the necessary in- 
struction, but few housewives agree. 
Even if a service man is willing to 
spend the required time, the home- 
maker is less inclined to ask questions 
and discuss her problems with him 
than she would be with the home 
counselor. 

The range of information gained 
through the demonstrations is wide 
and varied. For the dryer, for ex- 
ample, they learn to vary the time 
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and temperature to suit different 
fabrics. The owner of a washer learns 
about treatments for different fabrics ; 
how to bleach, blue and starch in the 
washer; the value of the deep-over- 
flow, cold-water rinse; why it’s un- 
wise to alternate soaps and detergents. 
The demonstrator goes through the 
complete washing operation with the 
customer, insisting that she handle 
the mechanism herself to gain self- 
confidence. In demonstrating the 
range, the “color system” (lights of 
different colors for different degrees 
of heat) is explained, and the value 
of heating coils of various sizes to 
match pan sizes—the proper use of 
which saves heat and expense. The 
customer is taught to clean and care 
for the range, and how to change 
fuses. Many women are timid about 
cooking with electricity and are glad 
to be reassured by the demonstrator. 


Aid for the Befuddled 


Instruction is especially necessary 
for the purchaser of the home freezer, 
who must learn the various steps of 
steaming, cooling, packaging; defrost- 
ing; placing of different foods for 
best results. (One customer did so 
many things incorrectly that nearly 
three hours were required to 
straighten her out and set her on 
the path of proper use of her freezer. ) 
Counselors advise not only on where 
to buy freezer materials (wrappings, 
etc.), but on sources of meat from 
meat freezing or frozen food plants. 

Demonstrators save dealers the ex- 
pense of future service calls, through 
forestalling troubles which arise from 
abuse of appliances. To cite an ex- 
ample, they carry fuses for the washer 
and show owners how to replace 
them. This might save a dealer a 
service call—and, equally important, 
prevent the annoyance to the cus- 
tomer if a new fuse should be needed 
while she is doing a big washing job. 

It is not unusual for a woman to 
invite a neighbor or two in to watch 
a demonstration. Naturally, this 
pleases the consultant and her spon- 
sors, as it may well sow seeds for 
future sales. Demonstrators are often 
invited to stay for lunch—or tea or 
coffee—with the customer. In ex- 
pressing her appreciation for the serv- 
ice, one woman said that she had tried 
for 10 years to get a demonstration 
of the range she formerly owned. 

At times the customer can be too 
enthusiastic about the services of the 
counselor. One, upon arriving to 
demonstrate a Hotpoint range, found 
she was expected to cook a meal for 
16 guests! 
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Before the counselor leaves a home, 
she writes her name and telephone 
number in the instruction book for 
the appliance, and suggests that the 
customer call her directly in case 
any question arises, rather than call 
the dealer. About 25 women have 
called, and in most cases the ques- 
tions could be solved without re- 
questing service calls from dealers. 
Sometimes the demonstrator takes the 
initiative and telephones the customer 
to ask how she is getting along with 
the appliance, especially if she had 
seemed nervous about using it. 

Demonstrators regularly attend dis- 
tributor training meetings for dealer 
service men, thereby absorbing a cer- 
tain amount of technical informa- 
tion helpful in their work. Sometimes 
the women are able to contribute 
something from their experience with 
consumers. One concrete example: 
The timers on the ranges now have 
figures considerably larger than on 
earlier models, because demonstrators 
learned that customers want to be 
able to read them from across the 
room, with or without bifocals on. 


Assist for the Dealer 


Though the primary task of the 
home counselor is to provide home 
demonstrations, they have other 
duties. They help train dealer per- 
sonnel. They are on hand in stores, 
on opening day or for special promo- 
tions. They put on demonstrations 
in stores when dealers stage special 
drives. At this writing, the Bridge- 
port GEsco Division is staging an 
ironer promotion, and home coun- 
selors are demonstrating ironers in 
stores and even in store windows. 
(To enable counselors to become ex- 
pert ironers, they are furnished, on a 
rotation basis, Hotpoint ironers for 
their own homes. At the present 
time four are kept circulating among 
the eight counselors now on the staff. ) 

Home service counselors also work 
in the model homes of building proj- 
ects equipped with Hotpoint equip- 
ment, displaying and demonstrating 
appliances. District Manager Brock 
believes that a number of homes have 
been sold because of this “plus” serv- 
ice. 

One reason for the success of the 
GEscO demonstration program is 
that all details are handled according 
to a planned pattern. The dealer 
must notify the company of the sale 
of each Hotpoint major appliance, 
using a special postal card, telling 
what the model is, date of installa- 
tion, and the name, address and tele- 


phone number of the custome>. The 
home service counselor has « form 
to fill in after she makes a «emon. 
stration; and there is a receiot for 
the customer to sign—evidence to the 
dealer that service has been rer:dered, 

Soon after the demonstratior., Djs. 
trict Manager Brock sends a letter 
to the customer, thanking her for her 
patronage. One paragraph of tie let. 
ter mentions the home counse or by 
name, saying, she “reports your 
pleasure with the range’. (or what 
ever the appliance may be). The 
dealer, as sponsor for the demonstra. 
tion, is also mentioned by name, and 
there is a suggestion that the customer 
return to him for her next Hotpoint 
appliance. 


Results Cheer Dealers 


Here are typical dealer comments, 
culled from GEsco’s files: 

“The plan enables me better to 
meet price-cutting competition, an 
extra service to sell with my appli- 
ances. You can buy————for 20% 
off, but you won’t get the home de 
monstration Hotpoint will give you’ 
(A New Haven dealer) 

“You girls keep our appliances 
sold. I run one out of 10 complaints 
on other makes, about one complaint 
in 30 sales on Hotpoint. You are the 
difference. Most complaints are o 
a know-how nature and you save us 
time by taking care of all that.” (A 
Bridgeport dealer) 

“Best salesman we can have is a 
appliance thoroughly understood, well 
used and liked. By pointing out all 
features and uses you assure us of 
having that salesman. I used to d 
this myself—now the time I put on 
that can be devoted to more selling. 
(A Norwalk dealer) 

General Electric Supply Co. call 
the home counseling service “Sale 
Insurance.” Two dealers los: thei 
franchises because they were i nwill 
ing to participate in the program. The 
enthusiasm of other dealers «nd 0 
customers has more than proved that 
the service is a good investmert with 
long-range benefit to dealer, distr 
butor and manufacturer. As | istrict 
Manager Brock puts it: “VW hen 2 
customer spends $300, $400 0 $500 
for an appliance, she is certai: ly e 
titled to have someone come ut t 
her home and give her an inte ‘ligent 
demonstration of how it works. ’ Thi 
sentiment is echoed by thousz ids 0 
women who own what seem t_ them 
to be complex mechanical app. ancés 
with numerous dials, butto:; am 
gadgets—the purpose of whic” will 
remain unknown to them un il the 
equipment is discarded. 
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A hit because ... 


1. Each carton and each part in the inner 
carton are clearly identified. 


2. Each piece is separately packed—and 
not in mussy hay, either. 


3. Each part can be stocked, sold and 
installed individually without causing con- 
fusion in dealers’ or contractors’ records. 


4. Individual parts can be quickly assem- 
bled into a complete unit. 


5. Costly labor does not have to stand 
idle while dealers and contractors sort 
through jumbled stocks to find matching 
parts. 


Why Dealers and Contractors 
Like Pressteel’s Cartons 


You may be brand new in the business, you may have a 
small company, you may be making a competitive 
product, but there is no reason for accepting without 
question all manufacturing, shipping or selling procedures. 


A yt 
Ing cor 
fixture 


Presste-! 


siders 
the se 
the co! 
of the 
chase. 
Pre 
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NO\ 


Based on an interview by Elsa Gidlow with 


W. D. RUNSWICK, Pressteel Co. 


ing West Coast manufactur- 
ern making recessed lighting 
for the building industry, 

Co., Berkeley, Cal., con- 
ickaging an integral part of 
ng program whether or not 
ainer is seen by the consumer 
oroduct at the time of pur- 


eel finds the package to be 
ts most potent problem solv- 
“all along the line from our 
nt to the ultimate consumer,” 
g to W. D. Runswick, one 
oartners. “It does something 
! person concerned with the 
z, selling, and use of our prod- 
king the long view, it saves 
or all of us, although initially 
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it costs more than an average pack- 
age.” 

The engineered package saves 
money, Pressteel’s executives point 
out, because it “lends itself better to 
the production flow, eliminates prob- 
lems in shipping, warehousing, and 
use on the job, practically doing away 
with the usual, everyday sources of 
complaint.” 

To understand how Pressteel’s con- 
tainer program does these things, let 
us take a look at its product. Since 
1944 the company has been manufac- 
turing and marketing Prescolite re- 
cessed lighting fixtures. Recessed fix- 
tures account for 80% of sales. They 
are ordered by building contractors 
from their building s&pply whole- 


salers and sent out to the job. 

Recessed fixtures come in two 
parts: the housing; the frame and 
glass. The housing is installed during 
the early stages of construction. But 
it may be several months before the 
frames and glass are installed. One 
of the problems at the point of use 
was that these two parts would get 
“lost” from one another. When it 
came time for finishing up, the elec- 
trical contractor couldn’t find the 
frame and glass to match the housing, 
or he had to waste expensive man- 
hours sorting parts. Since the housing, 
and the frames and glass sometimes 
are bought separately, dealers had 
similar problems in stocking and han- 
dling. 

When Runswick and his partner, 
P. A. Jones, started to make Presco- 
lite they followed packaging practices 
of the industry. “We just bought 
standard cartons, put in the fixture 
parts, and packed them with hay, like 
the others in the lighting fixtures 
business,” Runswick recollects. Many 
manufacturers still ship in bulk, 
throwing in frames, glass, and hous- 
ing with no identifying information, 
leaving it to the dealer and the men 
on the job to do the sorting. 

Several years ago Pressteel com- 
menced a self-searching analysis of its 
entire selling relationship with the in- 
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dividuals or firms along the line of 
distribution from production to con- 
sumption of its products. It became 
evident that many of the annoyances, 
problems, complaints constantly aris- 
ing were traceable to poor packaging 
or could be prevented by a program 
of which planned packaging was a 
part. 

“What we realized,” the com- 
pany’s sales manager, Austin Little, 
sums it up, “is that packaging is cen- 
tral to salesmanship and without a 
better package we could not properly 
carry out our claim of selling, not a 
product, but a product-flus-service.”’ 


“Engineered Package" 


Thus was born the Prescolite “en- 
gineered package.” It consists of a 
sturdy master carton holding, separ- 
ately packaged, the recessed lighting 
fixture housing, and its frame and 
glass. There is no bulk packaging. 
Each master carton produced by the 
Container Corporation of California, 
contains one single, complete set. It 
is made of strong corrugated board, 
reinforced with an inner liner, The 
parts, separated as they will be used 
on the job, are protected and sturdils 
wrapped. For example, the finish of 
the metal frame is shielded with mask- 
ing tape to prevent rubbing or scratch- 
ing during shipment, or careless han- 
dling at the point of use. The first 
function of a package is to convey and 
protect its contents so that they reach 
the user in perfect condition. 

But in the modern distribution 
process the package has other parts to 
play. One is to make the dealer’s job 
easier. Another is to make application 
as simple as possible. With these aims 
in mind, the company went all out 
on identification, Dealers sometimes 
have calls for the fixture housing 
alone, or frame and glass alone. On 
the job, 3 months may elapse between 
installation of the housing and instal- 
lation of the frame and glass. To 
eliminate possibility of confusion in 
the dealer’s warehouse, or misplace- 
ment of related parts on the job, the 
company has worked out a labeling 
and color coding system that leaves 
nothing to conjecture. 

Take, for example, an item appear- 
ing in the catalog as Prescolite Re- 
lamp-a-lite 88-6100. This carries a 
blue label divided down the center 
with a line of dots. On one side of 
the label the housing is named, pic- 
tured with a drawing giving dimen- 
sions ; wattage is given, and the in- 
formation provided, “for use with 
frame and glass #6100, #6500, and 
+6600.” On the other side of the 
label, the frame and glass is pictured, 
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identified (‘flat alba glass’), and the 
information added that it is ‘‘for use 
with housing #88 and +488.” 
Across from the frame and glass num- 
bers given in the first column ap- 
pears their frame finish, respectively, 
chrome, brass, aluminum. The pack- 
age in question contains the chrome 
finish frame but dealers or consumers 
learn at a glance that other finishes 
are available. 

All of this information is printed 
in clear, bold type. The label appears 
on the master carton. Matching blue 
labels with similar information, illus- 
trations, and numbers appear on the 
appropriate, separately packaged parts 
inside, Thus, if one of the related 
parts is purchased, or when one is 
used before the other, it is practically 
impossible for misplacement or con- 
fusion to follow. The remaining part 
is clearly labeled with cross references 
to its mate. Pink labels printed in 
black, white labels printed in violet, 
and so on, identify other types of fix- 
ture sets. Those handling or using 
the packages become so familiar with 
the color code that a glance at the 
label is all that is necessary to pick 
the desired package. * 


What Labels Say 


The electrical contractor also finds 
helpful information on the label. In 
addition to complete identification of 
related parts, drawings provide the 
framing-in size. Where color is speci- 
fied, that also is shown. 

The new package immediately 
proved its worth. Speed and ease of 
identification saved man hours and 
simplified warehousing for the com- 
pany, its representatives, and its deal- 
ers. Inexperienced clerks had essential 
information when they held the car- 
ton, or the related packages inside, 
in their hands. Orderly and logical 
stocking on shelves presented no diffi- 
culties. If the housing part, or the 
frame and glass, had to be sold separ- 
ately, or frame and glass in a different 
finish furnished, all likelihood of con- 
fusion was eliminated since the color- 
coded labels showed and told plainly 
what went with what. Being separ- 
ately packaged and labeled within the 
master carton, parts left when one 
part was removed could easily be 
matched up again with the right ones 
in stock. 

The fixtures reached the job with 
all their parts together and intact, 
in perfect condition. If a part be- 
came damaged or got broken on the 
job, clear and precise labeling and 
matching-up information speeded re- 
ordering, eliminated possibility of 
error. 


Added to the other advant: 
good-looking packages and brightly 
colored labels are good advertis ng for 
Prescolite products, serving (1) tg 
convey the impression of a uality 
product, since such pains were taken 
to provide an appropriate and > rotee. 
tive package, and (2) to fix the brand 
and its advantages in the memory of 
the dealer and the installer. ; 

“But isn’t such packaging xpen- 
sive?” Pressteel is asked. “Yes,” the 
partners reply, “it cost a good deal 
to initiate the program and it increases 
the cost of each package .. . but it 
also adds a good deal to our sales 
potential. But as volume built up, of 
course, cost went down. 

“You can’t put a price on packag- 
ing,” Runswick emphasizes. “Consider 
one large gain from this program, 
such as the fact that we have practic. 
ally no complaints due to damage or 
breakage during the distribution proc- 
ess between our plant and thie job. 
One broken glass or bent frame due 
to poor packaging may seem like a 
small matter to the manufacturer, It 
can be a very big matter to the con- 
tractor who is paying his men high 
wages while the job is held up for the 
missing pavt. It can mean loss of 
profit to the dealer who, eager to 
pacify his customer, may have to 
make a special effort to rush the sub- 
stitute part out to the job. In the 
long run it will be money out of 
pocket for the manufacturer, for mul- 
tiplying complaints mean deteriorat- 
ing business relations all along the 
line. Five cents, or 50c, invested in 
packaging may end up saving you 
from a few to hundreds of dollars 
... plus the fact that a good package 
is a sales asset.” 


“25, the 


“Hay” Irritates 


Those are the larger aspects. But 
sometimes small things are important 
in predisposing a dealer to prefer 
or to dislike a given product. “Hay 
in the carton may irritate a dealer be 
cause it makes a mess of his ware 
house or salesroom when a pac«age 
opened to show an item to a ci ‘tomer 
or make a parts shipment. N: 
in the Prescolite package, but 
built in liners and dividers 
carton and wrappings desig! 
keep shocks from the contents. meal 
a cleaner package for all com ernet 
—dealer, contractor, builder. 

Another small thing that least 
dealers: the exact labeling and assur 
ance of undamaged contents m «es! 
possible for him to put his ow: labe 
on the carton and without o enin? 
or repackaging, ship the cart»1 0% 
to a job. 
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MOBILE DEMONSTRATION UNIT: It's the backbone of the DoALL industrial salesman's 
presentation. With it, the DoALL sales specialist can demonstrate the complete line. 


DoALL Shows 'Em 
With "Visual Catalog” 


It speeds up acceptance of a large number of new products 
and wins customers in new fields for DoALL's older line. 


Entering into a new marketing 
field, introducing a new product, or 
expanding a company line are each, 
in themselves, jobs of king-size pro- 
portions. The DoALL Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill., is doing all three—at the 


same tiine—and doing them well. 

In the face of some stiff competi- 
tion, LoALL, well-known manufac- 
turer of machine tools, in March, 


1951, plunged into the cutting tool 
busine with more than 17,000 cata- 
log tens. The company hired 80 
brand ‘w industrial sales specialists, 
traine’ them in its own factory train- 
ing school, then turned them loose in 


their territories with a 300-Ib. super 
sales '. Sales began rolling in. 

ol f the market, estimated at 
$40) lion annually, in addition to 
the ipt to add greater stabiliza- 
tion the company, were reasons 
behi JoALL’s move. The move, 
how was not made without pre- 
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cision planning along all fronts. 
Unique in a way, is the sales approach 
adopted. 

Acceptance of a new product, and 
most especially in the industrial field, 
in many instances is directly depend- 
ent upon the ability of the salesman 
to demonstrate product superiority to 
his prospect. With this knowledge, 
DoALL engineers and sales executives 
designed and developed a mobile dem- 
onstration unit which they like to call 
a “visual catalog.” 

The 300-lb., 60” x 30” display unit 
is mounted on wheels and is trans- 
ported about by each sales specialist 
in a station wagon. It is wired elec- 
trically, including a 25-ft. extension 
cord to facilitate plug-ins in the plant, 
and carries a complete line of DoALL 
cutting tools. The mobile unit is the 
essence of the company’s sales-service 
plan of operation, namely product 
demonstration on the customer’s prem- 


ises. More important, however, is the 
fact that the demonstration unit is 
getting results. 

Men chosen by DoALL to become 
cutting tool specialists have had pre- 
vious technical experience as tool en- 
gineers, tool designers, or working 
tool specialists in the foremost shops 
of the country. 

A sales training course is conducted 
in the DoALL Technical Institute, 
Des Plaines, under the supervision of 
Training Director Fred Hutchinson. 
The course is of 6 weeks duration 
and is limited to 6 trainees per class. 
Laboratory techniques are used in im- 
parting product knowledge and thor- 
ough indoctrination is given in the 
use of the “visual catalog.” 

In addition to the formal class 
work provided in the school, the 
training course involves trips about 
the country to see the factories pro- 
ducing items for the DoALL cutting 
tool line. Here the specialists learn 
at first-hand the most up-to-date 
manufacturing techniques and become 
familiar with the research and devel- 
opment phases of the business. 

Because of their complete training 
and background it is apparent that 
these sales specialists are much more 
than order-takers. They are capable 
service men who are equipped to offer 
valuable technical advice and money- 
saving suggestions in tool applications 
and selection. 

The 84 cutting tool salesmen oper- 
ate out of 15 of the company’s 35 
branch sales offices, and have at their 
disposal a total of 66 mobile demon- 
stration units. To accommodate the 
bulky display unit, station wagons 
were bought by the company and then 
resold to each salesman, with DoALL 
subsidizing a sizable portion of the 
cost. Thus each salesman owns his 
own car. 

“The ‘visual catalog’ is proving its 
metal in helping overcome much of 
the sales resistance usually experi- 
enced in the introduction of new 
products,” says Paul Janesch, cutting 
tool division sales manager. “Also, 
it should be noted that this new cut- 
ting tool phase of our service will be 
no less complete than DoALL’s well- 
known service in band machines and 
surface grinders, a service that en- 
deavors to help the customer find the 
right tool for the job and the proper 
way to use the tool in his specific 
application.” 

Entry into the cutting tool business 
is still in its introductory stage, yet 
the company is predicting big things. 
It is expected that some day, in the 
not too distant future, the dollar 
revenue from this division will 
double that of DoALL’s fundamental 


machine tool trade. 
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People and their Ideas 


LLOYD 


After almost 30 years of service to 
The International Nickel Co. R. L. 
Lloyd has been appointed general 
manager of advertising . . . Appointed 
to the newly-created post of manager 
of marketing and product planning of 
the Lighting Division of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., is Charles H. 
Goddard . . . New director of sales 
and advertising for Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co. is E. W. Ristau .. . 
Diebold, Inc., has named Donald L. 
Barnard to the new post of assistant 
dealer sales manager. He’s 35 but has 
15 years of dealer experience behind 
eee American Express Co. has 
elected Robert R. Mathews v-p. He 
was business manager for Eisenhower 
headquarters during the presidential 
campaign .. . Another newly-created 
position is that of v-p of sales and pro- 
motion at Transportation Displays, 
Inc, Heading it: Philip J. Everest... 
Bernard O. Holsinger has been ap- 
pointed to the position of general 
sales manager of the Radio & Tele- 
vision Division, Sylvania. 


HOLSINGER 


You Have To Sell 


“Through years of insidious propa- 
ganda we have been taught to believe 
that only through expanding govern- 
ment and war, accompanied by in- 
creasing controls and restrictions on 
private industry can we have pros- 
perity and full employment. We are 
led to fear depression and unemploy- 
ment if these government expendi- 
tures for defense are cut back. The 
probable cut of some $20 billion from 
a peak of $60 billion in 1953 or 1954 
is looked upon . .. as a cause for 
present retrenchment in investment 
programs or civilian production 
plans.” Yet, only the slight increase 
of 10% in American standard of liv- 
ing can completely offset such a cut- 
back. So spoke Arno Johnson, re- 
search director, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., to the Dotted Line Club. Adver- 
tising and selling plans have been 
warped by the “vacillating opinions” 
of economists and government ofh- 
cials, he added, pooh-poohing the idea 
that no great effort will be needed 
to sell during the next six months. 


In Defense of Reading 
William K. Beard, Jr., president, As- 


sociated Business Publications, is a 
firm believer that everyone who works 
should read business papers. Further- 
more he thinks that you, as an em- 
ployer, should implant such reading 
consciousness in your co-workers’ 
heads: “The boss,” said he, “should 
also set a good example and not too 
subtly let it be observed that he takes 
the time to digest his business paper. 
It can be done easily enough and 
without affectation. Even as simple 
a thing as being seen on his way home 
with a paper in his pocket conveys a 
potent suggestion. Let him be a live 
demonstration that business paper 
readership is, in honest fact, an in- 
strument of growth.” He said it to 
the Annual Fall Conference of the 
Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment. 


How About You? 


“Management is thinking too much 
about what it does for its employes 
and associates, in the material sense, 
and too little about what it does with 
its people in the sense of significant 
working relationships.” Fred Rudge, 
management consultant, to Society 
for Advancement of Management. 


KIESER 


A 33-year veteran with Kasco Mills, 
Inc. has been recently elected execu- 
tive v-p. He’s E. H. Kieser, who 
started with the company as a sales 
representative . . . Promoted to the 
post of field sales manager of The 
Hoover Co. is Walter A. Munz. He 
joined the company in ’28 . . . George 
Peterson, Jr. has been appointed di- 
rector of aircraft sales of the Camden 
Forge Co. . . . New sales manager 
of Wolf’s- Head Oil Refining Co. is 
C. R. Scott... Named division man- 
ager, Industrial Control sales, Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., is K. M. Nelson . 
George A. Park, Norton Co. sales 
manager, Eastern region, has _ been 
appointed manager of distributor 
sales . . . Harold C. Smith, Jr. has 
been appointed to the post of man- 
ager, rail and government sales, The 
Carborundum Co. .. . Joining Un: 
versal Major Elec. Appliances, Inc. 
as v-p in charge of marketing is Harry 
J. Holbrook . . . C. L. McCall, for 
merly ad manager, has been named 
general sales and advertising manager 
of G. Heileman Brewing Co. 


LEWIS 


Appointment of David Lewis as salé 
manager of Fruehauf Trailer Co. ha 
been announced. He’s been with Ave 
Manufacturing Co. 
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THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


MARKET RESEARCH + SALES PROMOTION + ADVERTISING 
TWELVE EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. + LEXINGTON 2-3135 


Why ere there so many 


—_—__—— 


"one-fisted" Sales Managers? 


——— 


Sales managing is a "two-fisted" job. But some Sales 
Managers tie one hand behind their backs by defining 
their jobs in terms of super-salesmanship only. 

ms These men got to be Sales Managers because they were top-notch 

who salesmen. They're expert and specialized in the use of that one arm of selling - 
sales personal salesmanship.’ Becoming Sales Managers has merely made it possible for 


i fF them to use that arm more prodigiously. They're "one-fisted" Sales Managers. 
ld 


ora To the extent, that a Sales Manager is a teacher, and can pass along his enthusiasm, 


| 4. fe his knowledge, his experience, and his superior sales techniques to his men, he can 
nden | undoubtedly turn up a record of reduced unit sales costs by virtue of his teaching 


ager 
0. 1s 


talent. But he's still a "one-fisted" Sales Manager. 


ri NOW - if, in addition to good selling and good teaching, he makes good use of that 
second strong "fist", the promotional aids to selling, he will greatly multiply the 
possibilities of reducing unit sales costs. He will make the best possible use of 


sales 


been handbooks, sales kits, publication advertising, catalogs and bulletins, direct mail, 
utor manuals, publicity and merchandising. He will put those promotional aids to work to 
, has solve two problems: 

man- 

bi . 1. How to give his salesmen more prime prospects to call on - 

Inc., prospects who are known to be interested in the product. 

tarry 


_ T0r- 
amed 


Mo 


. How to make it possible for his salesmen to spend less 
time on elementary explanation of the product's features; 
more time closing sales - which is one part of the sales 

job that only salesmen can do. 


nager 


Thus the Sales Manager will greatly multiply the sales-producing ability of his 
whole sales organization. He will be in a better position to show his top 
management how lower unit sales costs can play an important part in his company's 
profit picture. 


He will have become a "two-fisted" Sales Manager. 


Sincerely yours, 


Yl delecpn Pr = 


“Experienced in the profitable use of the tools that help build sales at lower unit sales cost.” 


sales 
>, has 
Aveo 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotional Pieces 


and Other Literature Useful 


Tableware and Linen: Good 
Housekeeping Consumer Panel Re- 
port. Of 1,312 members who an- 
swered the questionnaire, 62% own 
Sterling tableware ; 62% bought own 
glassware (influenced chiefly by de- 
sign) ; 32% began to buy dishes as 
starter sets; 8 is the most popular 
number of place settings for Sterling 
and Plate; white is the favorite for 
tablecloths, luncheon cloths, place 


mats and napkins; jewelry stores get 
most of the flatware business, 70% 
of the Sterling, 38% of the Plate; 
department stores get most dinner- 
ware (71%) and glassware (56%) 
sales. Write to Helen Ferguson, 
Consumer Panel, Good Housekeep- 
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to Sales Executives 


ing, 57th St., at 8th Ave., New York 
19, N. Y. 


The Quality Distribution Story 
in Advertising: Booklet issued by 
the Joint Advertising Committee of 
the National Industrial Distributors’ 
Association and Southern Industrial 
Distributors’ Association. Addressed 
primarily to management, sales man- 
agers, advertising and sales promotion 
managers and advertising agencies of 
manufacturers who sell through in- 
dustrial distributors, it is designed to 
guide manufacturers in developing 
advertising that will capitalize more 
fully on one of their greatest assets: 


their method of selling through dis- 
tributors. It gives four basic reasons 
why buyers profit from quality dis- 
tribution, followed by 19 specific 
benefits the buyer receives from deal- 
ing with his local industrial distrib- 
utor. Included are examples of how 
some advertisers have used the quality 
distribution story, and a check list of 
the savings manufacturers gain from 
selling through industrial  distrib- 
utors. Write to Harry R. Rinchart, 
Executive Secretary, National !ndus- 
trial Distributors’ Association, 1900 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Brand Preferences for ‘rug, 
Household, and Related [| :od- 
ucts: Report of a survey conc .cted 
by The Progressive Farmer a nong 
its subscribers in 14 southern : ates. 
A total of 108 products were sted 
in a questionnaire sent to 1,19 ,000 
subscribers. Results in general how 
that farm families use essential! the 
same products and choose the -ame 
brands as do urban families. P eter- 
ence for well advertised and n: ‘ion 
ally distributed brands is noti: -able 
throughout the study. Alt) ough 
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WOR sells foods, drugs, cosmetics, tobaccos, bird seed 


and everything else it has ever been asked to sell. 


That’s why more advertisers invest more money with WOR: 


than with any other station in the entire country. 


WOR works because it reaches the largest station audience 


in America; because it provides personalities who sell; 


and because it delivers more listeners who actually buy! 


Let us show you how WOR can work for you. 


the New York station 
where listeners listen 
and sponsors sell... 
key station of 


MUTUAL 
Broadcasting System 


priced at $5, the publisher states that 
the charge will be waived when a 
copy is requested on the letterhead of 
an interested manufacturer or adver- 
tising agency. Write to Frank S. 
Green, Advertising Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, 819 N. 19th St., 
Birmingham 3, Ala. 


City Manager Buying Market: 
Business Week reports on its full di- 
mensions. The survey was conducted 
among 917 city managers whose 
names were listed in the 1951 Mu- 
nicipal Year Book. Among questions 
asked: What was your total operat- 
ing bidget for 1951? Does your 
Municipality own or operate public 
utilities: Do you participate in major 
depar’ ental purchases? What maga- 


zines ‘9 you read regularly? Write 
to \\_ iter Persson, Promotion Man- 
ager, Jusiness Week, 333 W. 42nd 
St., v York, N. Y. 


‘Far y Circle’ Reader Reports: 
Br st Foods (eating habits, brand 
pret -nces, buying habits, radio and 
TV <et ownership; Electric Light 
Bu buying habits and brand pref- 
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erences) ; Laundry (laundering hab- 
its, laundry equipment ownership, 
laundry product preference) ; Home 
Sewing (scope of home sewing activ- 
ity, dress pattern purchasing, sewing 
machine ownership). Write to Rich- 
ard E. Forrest, Promotion Manager, 
Family Circle, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Woman Audiences of Major 
Magazines: Published by Dell Mod- 
ern Group— Modern Romances, 
Modern Screen, Screen Stories. 
Audiences of 38 magazines and maga- 
zine groups are broken down by age, 
family income, marital status, chil- 
dren, number of readers, and cost of 
reaching women readers. Combined 
ABC circulation covered is 114 mil- 
lion, making it possible for advertis- 
ers to get a comparison of women 
readets of all leading magazines. 
Write to Allen Stearn, Promotion 
Director, Dell Publishing Co., 261 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Business and Vacation Travel 
Habits: Report from Esquire, re- 
vealing that almost half of its sub- 


scribers take vacations in off-vacation 
months—four weeks or longer. Seven- 
teen percent traveled outside of the 
U. S. last year, with heaviest concen- 
tration on Canada and Mexico; 6% 
scheduled a trip to Europe. Approxi- 
mately half of them travel on busi- 
ness, the majority making four or 
more trips a year—one week or 
longer. Write to Sam Ferber, Pro- 
motion Manager, Esquire, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Answer Book for Sales and Ad- 
vertising Executives: A_ booklet 
issued by Daickie-Raymond, Inc., 
which has a lot to say about direct 
advertising as it applies not only to 
peacetime selling, but how it can be 
applied to help solve the problems of 
a divided economy. It answers such 
questions as: How much of a con- 
tribution can direct advertising make 
to business in today’s selling markets? 
It explains what jobs direct advertis- 
ing is properly designed to do, and 
how to apply it to obtain maximum 
results. Write to Leonard J. Ray- 
mond, President, Dickie-Raymond, 
Inc., 80 Broad St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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Your advertising in MILL & FACTOR} 


One basic job your advertising your salesmen must see to sell 
must do, whatever other objective through circulation built the same 
it may have, is to keep your sales way your salesmen build your 
story before the menofmanytitles customer and prospect lists—by 
your salesmen are calling on. continuous personal call. A nation- 
wide staff of 1,645 men who 
sell machinery and equipment 
to industry make sure MILL & 
FACTORY goes to those who con- 
It covers the men of many titles trol and influence the buying. 


One publication, MILL & FACTORY, 
is specifically designed to do this 
basic job for you. 


| 
: 
| 
| 


205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK-17, I. 
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up your salesmen! 


& 


MILL & FACTORY is the only publication that builds its 


1e 2 * eS & e e 
, — drculation throughout industry with industrial salesmen 
Dy Independent duplication studies show that 18% is the 
n- highest reader duplication between MILL & FACTORY 
10 and any of the following publications. 
nt 
& FACTORY MACHINERY IRON AGE 
16% duplication tt 11% duplication t 18% duplication t 
n- on 
84% 89% 82% 
|, unduplicated readers of unduplicated readers of unduplicated readers of 
& MILL & FACTORY MILL & FACTORY MILL & FACTORY 
PLANT ENGINEERING MODERN INDUSTRY AMERICAN MACHINIST 
7% duplication t 7% duplication t 16% .duplication t 
93% 93% 84% 
unduplicated readers of unduplicated readers of unduplicated readers of 
MILL & FACTORY MILL & FACTORY MILL & FACTORY 
Tt Source: McGraw-Hill 18-company survey. t Source: A composite of independent surveys made by 
large firms selling to the industrial market 
| — 44). 
» In contrast to MILL & FACTORY’s high percentage of ee 
» unduplicated readership, the McGraw-Hill 18-company 
® survey shows an average duplication of 44% between the * 56% 
first and second publications in nine major markets. . annane 
MILL & FACTORY claims no monopoly of top grade readers. Many other business publications are 
performing valuable services. 
But MILL & FACTORY has this distinct, unique value—it backs up your salesmen among the men they 
call on, through circulation built by men who sell machinery and equipment. 
Make sure your advertising program includes this basic objective. Let our representative show you 
how your advertising in MILL & FACTORY does the vital job of backing up your own salesmen! 
OWE SERVES THE MEN OF MANY TITLES YOUR SALESMEN SEE TO SELL 
a 
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AUDIENCE SURVEY EVER 


If you're selling in New England, you can’t afford 
not to use this new Whan report! 


Tells you the best hours, the best programming, the best station! 


WBZ-TV 


BOSTON 


WBZ 


* 


<\W/} WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 
KYW » KDKA * WOWO + KEX + WBZ + WBZA + WBZ-TV 


National Representatives, Free & Peters, except for WBZ-TV; for 
WBZ-TV, NBC Spot Sales 


SEE THE MOST THOROUGH | 


Interviews conducted in one of 
every 181 homes 


To give educators and adver. 
tisers a comprehensive picture of 
adult radio-TV listening habits 
in New England, Dr. Forest [, 
Whan has compiled a study that 
penetrates more deeply into this 
audience than any heretofore 
published. Interviewers visited 
more than 10,000 New England 
homes.. one out of every 181 in 
the area. Each county, city, vil. 
lage and farm section received 
its proportionate share of the 
sample, based on the Federal 
Census of 1950. Sampling was 
also controlled on a basis of 
geography, urbanization, and 
economic standards. 


A new diary technique 


Part of the survey was achieved 
through the use of written diaries 
left in the respondents’ homes, 
A diary record of listening or 
viewing (by quarter hours) on 
each set (separately) was kept 
by selected families for a 7-day 
period. The results offer an ex- 
cellent criterion for judging the 
effectiveness of various quarter-— 
hours over the full range of the 
broadcasting week. 


Set ownership and operation 


Among the 70 pages of findings 
are these: 98.5% of the homes 
checked have radios. Almost 
60% have two radio sets of 
more. About half of the families 
own a TV set. Simultaneous use 
of radio and TV sets is more 
common than might be antici- 
pated. Other findings, expressed 
in tables and charts in the printed 
report, include data on out-of- 
home listening; “listened to 
most” and “heard regularly” rat- 
ings for both radio and TV sta 
tions; shares of audience by 
quarter-hours; size of customary 
audiences; preference for type 
of program. 


With this report at hand. you 
can tell in advance just »here 
and how an appropriation «an be 
spent most effectively on New 
England airwaves. We invi'» you 
to use the study for this pu: 20S¢, 
and to choose media impa tially 
for your own best interes's. If 
you haven’t a copy in file, 2e¢t m 
touch with these stations, with 
Free & Peters, or with NBC 
Spot Sales. 
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|} Why 10% of Tandy’s Letters 


Are Never Mailed 


They re spotted in routine letter inspection as clumsy, 
tactless, or curt. They're all rewritten. Cost of developing 
a mail-order customer is $2 for this firm. Why, they 
reason, alienate him with one botched inquiry reply? 


BY MARY K. PIRIE 


If 10% of your letters to customers 
do a poor selling job, then you may 
lose 10% of the business you’ve spent: 
good advertising money to develop. 
And you’ll never know that it disap- 
peared down the mail chute. 

“Under pressure of time,” says 
Charles Tandy, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Tandy Leather Co., 
Ft. Worth, Tex., “even an excellent 
letter-writer occasionally turns out 
a letter which antagonizes or disap- 
points the customer. Then the man- 
ufacturer loses the customer—and 
usually he never guesses why.” 

More than 100 letters daily leave 
Tandy’s home office. Regardless of 
who dictated it, each letter is care- 
fully read by Tandy before it is 
mailed. About 90 of the 100 letters 
are passed as right the first time. The 
other 10 are re-dictated to meet 
Tandy standards, 


80% from Mail 


Friendly, informative letters packed 
with salesmanship, have helped to de- 
velop what four years ago was just 
a sideline to a shoe-findings business, 
into a large-volume mail-order 
leather-craft operation. Tandy Leath- 
er Co. last year sold nearly two mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of makings for 
hand-rooled leather belts and_ bags, 


leat! ‘* gloves, book covers, moc- 
casins, etc. About 80% of this busi- 


ness came through the mail. The 


other 20% was sold across the 
counter in .15 Tandy-owned retail 
stor scattered throughout eight 


states Sales are to individual hobby- 
ists, to 4-H clubs and other organi- 


zati schools teaching leathercraft, 
hospital therapy instructors, and re- 
tail hobbycraft stores. 

Cordat, a division of Tandy Leath- 
er ., Sells finished leather belts, 
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bags and related items to retail stores, 
mostly by mail. Cardat sales run about 
a quarter-million dollars annually. 

Most mail orders for hobbyists’ 
findings result from a large black-and- 
white catalog. Printed twice a year, 
it is offered free, in small black-and- 
white advertisements appearing in 
national magazines. The 1952 fall 
schedule includes 30 publications. 

“Our average cost of developing 
a mail-order customer is $2,” says 
Dave Tandy, senior member of the 
firm. ‘Why risk losing him with a 
slipshod letter ?”? Dave’s son, Charles 
Tandy, adds: “Our letters are our 
salesmen—on whose expense accounts 
and productiveness we keep close 
watch.” 

Tandy dictators are 5 young men 
and women spotted throughout the 
organization. Once a week, they at- 
tend an informal class conducted by 
Bert Fisch, formerly sales manager 
and secretary-treasurer for Justin 
Boot and Shoe Co., Ft. Worth, and 
a specialist in business correspondence. 

“In the rush of modern business 
not all letters can be perfect,’’ Charles 
Tandy points out, “but all can be 
human and friendly. We believe our 
writers do a better-than-average job. 
However, mail contacts with our cus- 
tomers merit the supervision of top 
management.” Tandy first looks over 
the customer’s letter or order, then 
reads the dictated reply and signs it 
if he approves. If he asks for a re- 
write, he later reads and signs that. 

“T know the modern business rule 
that a letter should be signed by its 
dictator,” says Charles, a graduate 
ot Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration. “But for several good 
reasons we handle this differently.” 
All Tandy letters are signed: 

Tandy Leather Company 

C. D. Tandy (signed) 

C. D. Tandy (typed) 


In the lower left-hand corner are 
two sets of initials: 

CDT: DC (the last two being 
dictator’s initials) 

DC: bjm (the last being steno- 
grapher’s initials) 

The leathercraft-findings business 
is particularly personal, and the 
Tandy Company feels that a hobby- 
ist likes attention from one of the 
heads of the firm. “And knowing I’m 
to sign a letter, I look carefully for 
weak spots,” Tandy explains. 

Here’s an example from one day’s 
“catch” of letters held out for re- 
writing. Between it and many letters 
dictated in other manufacturers’ mail- 
order departments, probably the only 
difference is that the Tandy letter 
didn’t reach the mailbox. It is ad- 
dressed to that most valuable of all 
customers, the one with a complaint. 
“Tf a customer complains, you have 
a chance to hold his business,” Tandy 
maintains. “And the fellow who 
thinks enough of your service to kick, 
probably will stay with you for life if 
you straighten out the matter to his 
satisfaction.” 


This Was Rejected 


But the Tandy dictator had an- 
swered this complainer in a way 
scarcely calculated to build friend- 
ship. A merchant was upset because 
on four pieces of a 25-cent item, 
Tandy’s leathercraft catalog showed 
the same price to him as to retail 
customers. The letter put before 
Charles Tandy for signature, said: 


“John Blank 
Blank’s Store 
Blanktown, Tex. 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


We have just received your recent note. 
No, our catalog is not strictly a whole- 
sale catalog nor is it solely a retail one. 
Any individual or firm may take ad- 
vantage of quantity, discounts. For in- 
stance, when you buy as many as one 
dozen bottles of Zoes’ Neutral. Creme 
your price will be $2. In buying less than 
this quantity the price will be 25c¢ each. 


We do not feel that a dealer is entitled 
to discounts unless he buys in quantities 
large enough to merit them. When order- 
ing in the future, please refer to our dis- 
count schedule listed on the inside back 
cover of our No. 73 catalog. Base your 
future orders on the quantities listed 
there. These savings will mean a lot to 
you in the long run.” 


For an unconsciously humorous 
touch, the letter finished, “Let us hear 
from you again soon.” 


Says Tandy: “In some _ respects 
that letter does a careful job. It gives 
all essential facts—but in such tactless 
fashion that, had it reached the cus- 
tomer, we’d probably not have heard 
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from him again, either ‘soon’ or ever.” 
But Tandy points out that he is 
already getting from dictators “‘about 
90 good letters a day, and only 10 
poor ones. I know we'll do even 
better, soon. Meanwhile, one of my 
most important daily tasks as sales 
manager, is to see that the 10 sales- 
losing letters don’t leave the plant.” 


He Okays Letters 


Tandy believes that letter-signing 
and supervision should be concen- 
trated on the desk of the sales man- 
ager or the assistant sales manager, 
according to a firm’s size. In each of 
Tandy Leather Company’s 14 smaller 
branch outlets, all letters to customers 
are dictated and signed by the man- 
ager, who has been trained in the 
home office at Ft. Worth. 

Charles Tandy believes that after 


lack of tact, the most frequent fault 
of business letters is failure to give 
all information requested by the cus- 
tomer. He picked up an example 
from the “rejects” on his desk. ‘This 
long letter will have to be rewritten, 
because it doesn’t answer the cus- 
tomer’s question as to whether there’s 
a Tandy retail store close to him. 
Busy thanking him for his order and 
answering several inquiries about that, 
our dictator forgot to tell the cus- 
tomer there’s a Tandy leathercraft 
retail store within 15 miles of his 
home! 

“Think of the extra business we’ll 
probably get—business we might 
easily have missed—when this hobby- 
ist begins to browse around our 
store!” 

These are the rules for Tandy’s 
dictators: 


1. Be tactful, particularly in an- 
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The Amenioun Legion Magazine 


Only $2.11 Per Thousand* 


BLACK & WHITE 2 COLORS 4 COLORS 
Full Page $5,700.00 | Full Page $6,840.00 | Fourth Cover $11,400.00 
2 Columns 3,990.00 | 2 Columns 4,845.00 | 2nd & 3rd Covers 8,550.00 
Yq Pg. (Hor.) 2,992.50 | V2 Pg. (Hor.) 3,847.50 | Full Page 8,550.00 
1 Column 1,995.00 1 Column 2,565.00 2 Columns 6,200.00 
Agate Line 14.25 Yq Pg. (Hor.) 5,000.00 


*Based on Black & White page cost and Guaranteed Circulation. 


2,700,000 ABC CIRCULATION GUARANTEE 


APPRECIATED by EVERY 


Salesmanager « Business Man + Production Man 


“PRODUCTION GRAPH CALENDAR” 


—_ 
, 
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A VALUABLE MANAGEMENT AID will tell you the 
date and record day-by-day gains and losses against quotas 
or monthly comparatives. At a glance information. Large 
note space for memos. Ideal for sales, production and ad- 
ministrative managers. An excellent dealer management 
aid—simple and easy to use. Size 20 x 30. Price $2.85 for 
a full year (1953) control pad. Postpaid. 
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swering letters of complaint. 


2. Be informal. Do not use stereo. 
typed, outmoded phrases such as “We 
are in receipt of your valued order.” 
Write as though you were talking 
to the customer across your desk, 


3. Get “You” in opening sentence 
if possible, and use it as often as yoy 
can, without making repetition too 
obvious. Always remember that more 
than anyone or anything else in the 
world, the customer is interested jn 


himself. 


4. Give all information the cus. 
tomer requests — in down-to-earth 
language he can understand—without 
technical knowledge. 


5. Always sell something else. 


“T hold out any letter which doesn’t 
tell the customer about some new 
item,” says ‘Tandy. He _ supplies 
writers with ready-worded, selling 
paragraphs about new items, easy to 
incorporate in letters. He gives them 
advertising inserts: for instance, a 
multigraphed sheet on Tandy’s “Lux- 
ury Lamb, the new lining leather,” 
with a sample pasted to it. 


Produce Extra Sales 


According to Tandy records, 10 to 
15% of the letters produce extra busi- 
ness from this little bit of extra sales 
effort. 

Not necessarily brilliant, but friend- 
ly, informative, and packed with 
“sell”—that’s the type of letter 
Charles Tandy wants dictators to 
turn out. For example: 


“Dear Mr. Hobbyist: 


You certainly seem to be coming right 
along with your leathercraft work. 


It’s a great pleasure to send Tandycraft 
pattern No. 54, and the 6 each billfold 
backs and insides which you ordered. 
They’re going to you today by parcel 
post. Sorry that right now we don’t have 
the billfold boxes you want; but we 
expect a new lot later this week, and the 
6 you ordered will go out to you the 
day they reach us. 


Here’s a sample of our new Florentine 
lacing. This imported, %-inch beveled 
Goat Lacing for bags, saves you time 
because you have fewer holes to punch 
—saves you money because you use less. 
Though strong and longwearing, it costs 
you only 10c per yard, $6 per 100-yd. 
spool, , 


And welll 
boxes the 


Thank you for your order. 
surely send those _ billfold 
minute they come in. 
Sincerely yours, 


TANDY LEATHER COMPANY 


C. D. Tandy (signed) 
C. D. Tandy (typed)” 
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MISSOURI RURALIST 


1952 is a record year! First, almost 100 per cent of the corn planted 
in Missouri was hybrid corn. And all the major hybrid corn com- 
panies, large and small, are our clients. At least half of these ad- 
vertisers have been in Missouri Ruralist for ten years—and none 


S 
Ss 
ling sS has ever dropped out permanently! . 
> 
x 


The reason: Advertisers know that practical, enthusiastic editorial 
leadership makes loyal readers—and that Missouri Ruralist has 
done much of the work of educating farmers in the use of hybrid 


mai corn. They know Missouri Ruralist’s loyal readers are their best 
1 prospects! 
Missouri Ruralist can sell for you, too! If you have products or 
services to sell farmers or their families, Missouri Ruralist can help 
you make extra profits in Missouri! Call or write for complete 
information today. 
) to 
Usi- 
ales CORDELL TINDALL, associate editor of Mis- 
souri Ruralist, is an agronomy expert. 
nd- Through his editorial leadership he’s re- 
vith sponsible in no small degree for the al- 
iter most 100 per cent hybrid acreage in 
to 


Missouri. 
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Not only in letters but in every 
| other contact with customers, ” ‘andy 
| Leather Co. strives to “sell som thing 
| else.” Tandycraft paper patteris use 
6eée | “ear” spaces to tell the leather '-obby- 
ist about new materials or tool helps, 
Makings and instructions fo: the 
Baby-Mok set (baby’s pre-cut moc. 
| casins, ready to assemble, in a pastel 
nursery package) are mailed jourth 
MAY FLOWER class. The brown mailing enveiope’s 
| reverse side carries a blown-up, easy- 

to-read reproduction of the small 


tN ‘ 
N Y Ws CUSTOMER | magazine advertisement on _ Baby. 
_— 
} ; _— ' 


ak 
Be 
= | 
= | 
wt 


Moks. This is complete even to pre- 
| paid price of 50 cents: Who knows 

but what some postal employe might 
| want to order a set? reasons ‘Tandy 
Leather Co. Down at the bottom, the 
advertisement adds: “For the Grown- 
Ups, ask for Kuffy-Moks.” 

Above all other sales tools, Dave 
_and Charles Tandy value the super- 

vised letter. Each day it turns first- 
time customers into fast friends for 
the company. 


> Women like Mayflower Moving Service! They tell us so on 
scores of Mayflower “Customer Report Questionnaires” re- 
ceived every day. They appreciate the care and courtesy of the 
Mayflower organization, and they are impressed with the spe- 
cial protection given their breakables and valuables. They’re 
also pleased with the little extra attentions they get .. . like 
taking down drapery fixtures, removing carpet tacks, arrang- 
ing the furniture in the new home. Yes, you can depend on 
Mayflower to keep you on the grateful side of the ladies you 
are moving! 


| SPECIALTY SHOP SPACE-SAVER: —us- 
| tomers needn’t squeeze into corners 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY - Indianapolis | of dress or shoe departments of s-uall 


} 

| ° a ° 
Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot | shops in search of the right size s ick- 

| 

| 

| 


representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local ings. They rotate the lazy susan t ble, 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. | select the hosiery they want, pro! bly 
| take along a bottle of leg cream, n lon 
| shampoo, or a pair of pullman s: uiffs 
| from the table top. 

Adrian Stockings, Inc., devel: ped 
this eye-catching display to help sr all- 
shop retailers increase sales, ve 
pace for shoes, corsets, dress racks. 
The fixture holds 110 boxes of st \ck- 


TURE MOVERS 


York. 
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** Douglas 
Fairbanks 
Presents’ 

was sold 

in 23 cities 
before its 
first 
appearance. 
There’s still 
time to 


put it to 
work in 

43 major 
markets. 

See your 
NBC-TV film 
epresentative 


now. 


EMBER 20, 


“Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. Presents 


NBC opens a new era for local advertisers... 


fine television drama 


ata 


practical price 


No more must local and regional adver- 
tisers settle for less than the very finest 
TV drama to showcase their products. 
For now NBC presents 39 half-hour film 
programs that measure up to the best 
ever offered by network television, Holly- 
wood, or the Broadway stage. 


29 


“Douglas Fairbanks Presents” is filmed 
on location in the great capitals of Amer- 
ica and Europe. It stars the top talent of 
two continents in a variety of original 


and classic stories . . . it runs the gamut 


NBC film programs 


s 
; 


a A (Your Brand Name) Theater” 


of suspense, high comedy and deep drama 
... and its host, director and occasional 
star is Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., himself. 


“Douglas Fairbanks Presents” is a pro- 
gram for local advertisers to use with 
pride, and success—similar network TV 
drama rates consistently in the 30’s and 
40’s. Best of all, it’s a fine dramatic 
program at a practical price. 


For further information on this new film 
series, and other NBC Quality Films, 
write, call, or wire: 


i 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. « Offices in: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 


a service of America’s No. 1 Network 


On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives to- 
day ...in factories and offices, 
at neighborhood centers and 
at organization meetings all 
over this land... showing peo- 
ple what they can do to pro- 
tect themselves and their fam- 
ilies against death from cancer. 


For information just telephone 
the American Cancer Society 
or address a letter to “Cancer,” 
care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


HIRING SALESMEN ? 


Write for a free sample of our 


specialized application blank 


In evaluating applicants for sales jobs, 
your company needs detailed informa- 
tion on the education, background, sales 
experience and individual characteristics 


of each prospective employe. 


To fill this need, Sates MANAGE- 
MENT has prepared specialized “applica- 
tion for employment” forms based on 
the opinions of a group of experts on 
hiring salesmen. These detailed four- 
page forms will give you all the basic 
information you need on each applicant. 
They have been approved by legal ex- 
perts as conforming to the New York 
State anti-discrimination law, regarded 
as the strictest of in the 


any state 


nation. 


A free sample of this “application for 
employment” blank will be provided, 
with a price list, on request. Write— 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Forfeit Fair Trade 


When You Own Stores? 


Eastman Kodak markets through 75,000 independent re. 
tailers—and through 42 company-owned stores—and sets 
minimum prices in both. Is it guilty of illegal price-fixing? 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD * Washington Editor 


Fixing retail prices seems to be 
perfectly legal. You just make an 
agreement with one or more retailers 
to sell your product at a given price 
and so bind the rest of your retail 
customers. That’s what the latest 
change in the Miller-Tydings law 
seems to say. There’s nothing to 
worry about. 

Lawyers in the Justice Department 
and in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion see it a little differently. Some 
of the Fair Trade agreements can 
be ripped apart—and without too 
much trouble. They’re not so solid 
as they look. That’s Government 
talking. 

The Miller-Tydings Act, both be- 
fore and after the McGuire amend- 
ment passed this spring, carries a 
clause to which manufacturers and 
distributors pay less attention than 
the antitrust officials. The law con- 
demns fixed contracts “between man- 
ufacturers, or between producers, or 
between wholesalers, or between brok- 
ers, or between factors, or between 
retailers, or between persons, firms 
or corporations in competition with 
each other.” 

It’s decided to price some brand 
of toothpaste at, say, 55 cents. The 
manufacturer duly enters into agree- 
ments with at least one retailer in 
each of the 45 states with enabling 
legislation. They are vertical agree- 
ments, as manufacturers see it, be- 
tween concerns, which obviously are 
not in competition with each other. 
To an antitrust lawyer, that’s doubt- 
ful. As he sees it, retailers, with the 
collusion of the manufacturer, have 
made a deal. None, he'll argue, 
would have accepted the 55-cent mini- 
mum except as insurance against be- 
ing undersold. ‘Their separate Fair 
Trade contracts with the supplier 
were a device, a blind. If, as may 
happen, some competing brand sells 
at, or around, 55 cents, the plot 


thickens; there is a producers’ as well 
as a distributors’ ring. 

That, briefly, is the point of view 
of the Government on Fair Trade 
agreements. It considers the whole 
Miller-Tydings Act self-contradic- 
tory. Naturally, no Government 
lawyer will rush to court armed with 
nothing better than a point of view. 
Wearily, the defense could explain 
to the judge that all this had been 
discussed at congressional hearings 
and that the Congress had passed the 
law anyway. ‘The Government 
lawyer must look for something more 
definite. It’s the fact that he’s look- 
ing. ' 

Three cases, now in process, at- 
tack one sort of Fair Trade agree- 
ment. None has been decided. If the 
Government is successful, it will be 
hard for a company, which does some 
of its own wholesaling or retailing, 
to set prices for its independent out- 
lets. Conversely, a company with 
Fair Trade agreements will have to 
look carefully before it opens a store 
or a wholesale warehouse of its own. 

The most recent case of the kind 
is a complaint before the Federal 
Trade Commission against Eastman 
Kodak. Eastman has about 75,000 
independent outlets, with 6,000 
signatories to Fair Trade agreements, 
and the other 69,000 bound by the 
6,000. Competing with all 75,000 
are 42 company stores with $34 mil- 
lion of the company’s $460 million 
annual business. 

The argument, tersely, is tha 
company and the independent s 
are in conspiracy to fix prices. Though 
it may sound queer, price-fixirz 
an “unfair method of competi‘ on 
under the Federal Trade Comm sion 
Act; the courts have said so :any 
times—in the famous Cement case 
for instance. - 

Last spring, the Departmen: o 
Justice filed against McKesso: & 
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Robbins, Inc., asking the Court to 
outlaw all of the Fair Trade agree- 
ments between, as the complainant ex- 
pressed it, “the defendant and the 
-o-conspirators.” Congress strength- 
ened the Fair Trade laws a little more 
thar a month later, but Justice did 
not drop its suit. On the contrary, 
t is pressing it hard. 

\fcKesson & Robbins is described 
as primarily a wholesale supplier of 
retail drug stores. But in 1951 it had 
sold to other wholesalers $700,000 
worth of merchandise which it had 
manufactured. Since there are Fair 
Trade agreements, McKesson is in 
cahoots with independent wholesalers 
to rig prices, Justice argues. They 
agreed, says the complainant, not to 
undercut each other and, in addition, 
to make each retail outlet follow a 
prescribed price list. The remedy is 
to cancel the Fair Trade agreements. 

The third case was entered by 
FTC, more than a year ago, against 
the publishing house, Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., as the commission declared 
war on the book clubs. A half dozen 
publishers were simultaneously 
charged with giving a better break 
to the clubs than to retail stores. 
There was an additional count against 
Doubleday, which the paragraphs 
about book clubs obscured. It runs 
about 25 shops that sell at Fair Trade 
prices. Once more, is the charge, 
company-owned stores have conspired 
with independent. retailers. 


Hinges on Small Sales 


In all three cases, the volume of 
trade directly under attack is small. 
Neither the Eastman nor the Double- 
day stores account for much of the 
total business. Independent whole- 
salers with whom, allegedly, McKes- 
son has conspired are an exception, so 
to speak, to the company’s direct-to- 
retailer distribution system. ‘The 
lawyers don’t believe that matters. 


The Fair Trade agreements are il- 


legal, they say. 

[' the Government wins, it will 
be tle law that you can’t at the same 
time run your own outlets and ac- 
cept Fair Trade agreements with in- 
dependent distributors. You’ll have 
to drop one or the other. If you give 
up the agreements, there will remain 
the question of just how your own 
outlers should price. 

Justice has brought suits of an- 
other kind. It has long been the belief 
ot its lawyers that the push for Fair 
Trade comes from retailers, whom 
the anufacturers can’t resist. They 
force their suppliers into Fair Trade. 
About a decade ago, indictments for 
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How to watch a (39S KING 
MERCHANDISING CIRCUS 


and never miss a thing! 


If your product is sold through retail 
stores the bulk of its sales must neces- 
sarily be in the 1,393 cities in which daily 
newspapers are published. 


There is wide variation in the merchan- 
dising situation in many of these cities. . . 
different merchants with different compet- 
itive attitudes...varying advertising intensity 
in behalf of other brands...variable consumer 
demand and variable brand acceptance in 
trade areas. 


ACB Research Reports enable a mer- 
chandiser to determine many of the 
variables in each market—to exploit the 
strength and bolster the weakness that 
his brand may have. All or any part of 
the 1,393 cities can be covered and each 
market can then be given the individual 
attention necessary to best results. 


ACB Research Reports are always made 
to the users own specifications as to 
territory covered — data contained — fre- 
quency, etc. They tell what advertising 
is running in each city on your brand or 
competitive brands. From this informa- 
tion important decisions can be made on 
sales and advertising strategy. 

Still other ACB Services are available 
to give visual sales tools to salesmen . . . 
to scout new developments . . . advertised 


price reports . . . special auditing and 
certifying services on cooperative adver- 
tising campaigns and many others. 


Send for ACB’s New 
Tell-All Catalog... 


It’s brand new from cover to cover— 
48 pages—and as complete as we could 
make it. Describes fully each of the 14 
ACB services. Gives many case histories. 
Gives cost of each service or method of 
estimating same. Has complete directory 
of all daily and Sunday newspapers. The 
state breakdown ef 1,769,540 retail stores 
is reprinted from recent U.S. trade census. 
Send for your free copy today! 


ACB reads every advertisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


79 Madison Ave. +» New York 16 
18 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. « Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. « Memphis 3 
51 First St. «San Francisco 5 
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7 > For factual ‘lalication on the 
» Detroit Market—write to the Pro- 
‘motional and Research —aeal 
>ment . : 


577,826 


highest Sunday 
circulation in 
Detroit News’ Detroit News’ 

history history 
A.B.C. figures for 6-month period 
ending March 31, 1952 


467,066 


highest weekday 
circulation in 


sano nn 


Detrott News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


ae te 


The 


You can depend upon Emery 


the world’s fastest 
transportation system 


For All Air Shipments—Inbound or Outbound 
Call for Immediate Pick-up 
24 hours a day...Sundays and Holidays, too! 


SH 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


Offices in all principal cities in the U. S. 
Consult your ‘phone book 


boycotting suppliers who refused to 
go along were entered against several 
retail trade associations. Just two 
years ago, an indictment of the same 
sort was filed against phonograph 
record dealers. The associations each 
time refused to plead, and paid their 
fines. 

During the McGuire hearings last 
year, manufacturers as well as dis- 
tributors argued on behalf of stable 
retail prices; with equal earnestness, 
retailers pleaded to protect brand 
names and manufacturers to preserve 
small stores. Whatever the situation 
when Fair Trade started, the en- 
thusiasm of the manufacturers seemed 
to be thoroughly spontaneous; they 
didn’t sound as if they were reluc- 
tantly surrendering to the demands 
of their customers. This aggravated 
suspicions at Justice. 

It’s the opinion of antitrust lawyers 
that a manufacturer signs a Fair 
Trade agreement only when he knows 


that his 


competitors are signing 
similar ones. Former Antitrust 
Chief H. G. Morison was specific: 


“In the drug industry, for instance, 
when such an agreement is entered 
into for a given commodity, it is cus- 
tomary for most, if not all, of the 
leading manufacturers producing that 
commodity to sign similar ones.” 
The division seems to be looking 
for a case, a case of conspiracy by 
competitors, genuine competitors with 
separate names, boards of directors, 


brands and advertising budgets, 
doesn’t require that you prodiice peo. 
ple who’ve conspired; you needn't 
bring forward somebody who wa 
there when they signed their secre 
compact. You merely show that they 
are all doing the same thing and that 
each one knows the others are doing 
it. 

There’s a Supreme Court decision 
which condemns the leading concerps 
in an industry simply because they 
lead. If the “Big Three” or the “Big 
Four” together run the market, jf 
each one calls his shots with an eye 
to what the others will reply, they're 
in violation though they’ve never ac. 
tively conspired, though, perhaps, 
their officers don’t know each other, 
The Department has been trying to 
find a case which, if won, would make 
this doctrine explicit, instead of im- 
plicit as it is now. 

The use of Fair Trade agreements 
by the leaders of an industry, an anti- 
trust lawyer says, might be good addi- 
tional evidence. A few years ago, the 
Department looked searchingly at 
leading liquor companies, whose stable 
retail prices at the time seemed sug- 
gestive, but decided that there wasn't 
enough to go on. 

There are Fair Trade cases now 
pending and, unless everything 
changes at the antitrust agencies, more 
will come. Proponents of that meth- 
od of selling are far from their final 
victory. 
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Firm: Tap Marketing 
Tale: ! in Schoolrooms 


Hope to uncover bright 
careerists in recruitment 
and training program 


On the alert for potentially good 
supervisors, department heads and 
sales trainees, two companies are tak- 
ing a progressive look classroomward, 
hoping to attract students about to 
graduate from the country’s high. 
schools and colleges. The firms Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., New York 
City, and Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, are approaching the talent 
market through mail and student- 
newspaper advertising, respectively. 

Caterpillar is advertising in 15 
high school papers within a 50-mile 
radius of Peoria, at a cost of $2,500. 
McKesson & Robbins is currently 
distributing to colleges a 12-page, 
two-color booklet titled “Wholesaling 
As a Career.” In both cases, motiva- 
tion of the firm’ employe recruitment 
program is “purely selfish,” if a com- 
pulsion to hire brighter and better 
employes can be called that. 

“The man who knows gets ahead,” 
reads a Caterpillar advertisement, 
“and mathematics will help you get 
there.” Caterpillar management ex- 
plains the idea behind the student- 
directed advertising like this: “Top 
men must know math; moreover, 
they must be able to express them- 
selves clearly—either verbally or in 
writing, and they must have a knowl- 
edge of history, geography and cur- 
rent affairs.” 


Ask for Stock-Taking 


McKesson’s booklet asks students 
to take stock of their personal goals, 
Suggests it is time to “select the com- 


pany that will aid you most in the 
accom; lishment of these goals.” The 
book] leads off with an illustrated 
section describing the firm itself. Its 
title; Vhat We Are and What We 
Do.” {t then outlines the firm’s 
select: .-training program, mentions 
the j requirements for six typical 
Positiois in the organization. 

The back cover lists addresses of the 
comp: y's divisions throughout the 
count’ to which applications by let- 
ter in person may be directed. 
Copie: may be obtained from: Train- 
ing © -ordinator, Personnel Depart- 


ment. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
155 |. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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A long drive is very 
“soul-satisfying’s.ccce 


along putt is mighty 
refreshing, £00 ..cecee 


eoee DUT put ’em both together 
and you'll really score! 


to sell the great 2 billion 
dollar Memphis market 


you need BOTH 


WMC ont WMCT 


NBC—5000W Memphis’ Only 
790 K.C. TV Station 


owned and operated by . National Representatives 
The Commercial Appeal he Branham Company 
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"UNCLE OSCAR" WOULDN'T BLEND IT... 
cision was sound. L. to r. above: John F. Conrad, "Uncle 
Oscar," Oscar J. Conrad, Jr. Conrad, Inc., is a family business. 


KENTUCKY cTRAIGHT BOURBON wHiSKEY 
“tthe Whiskey youd offer a friend” 


and his de- 


One-Market Saturation Selling 


IF YOU LIVE IN ST. LOUIS, you know Laurel Springs. Its sponsor's 
entire advertising budget goes into this one market. Media include 
a huge spectacular in mid-town, seen by 100,000 people daily. 


Wins Leadership for “Laurel Springs’ 


The market: St. Louis. The product: straight bourbon whis- 
key. The company: Conrad, Inc. Here's a story that details 


the sales strategy responsible for 77.3% store and bar 


distribution, and a 300% increase in sales in 6 years. 


BY CHARLES J. KNAPP 


Seems like everybody’s got prob- 
lems in the whiskey business today. 
Nations! brands are reporting sales 
drops price wars rage... . Yet, 
there’s _1¢ good brand in St. Louis, 
the sal. of which have moved up 
steadil; since 1934, and in the past 
six ye they have increased more 
than 5. , They’re up this year, too. 

To Conrad _Incorporated’s 


ai ‘ . 
Lau: Springs,” a 


5-year-old, 90- 


Proot ntucky straight bourbon 
whisk s the top selling straight by 
more three to one, according to 
Propr: ors in St. Louis and the sur- 
rounc: = market area. How Conrad 


has the highly 
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competitive, 


strongly advertised national brands 
and come out ahead is the subject of 
this analysis. 

Laurel Springs is a premium price 
whiskey. It retails for $4.90 a fifth. 
Despite the price, the annual survey 
by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch shows 
Laurel Springs leading all brands in 
its class by a margin which has be- 
come more decided each year for the 
past four years. The survey shows 
Laurel Springs available in 77.3% of 
all package stores and bars in St. 
Louis and St. Louis County. The 
closest competing brand shows 62% 
distribution. 

But more important, three out of 


four dealers with Laurel Springs on 
their shelves list it as one of their top 
four sellers. No other straight whis- 
key—regardless of price —shows a 
stock turnover so great or enjoys 
such consistent good will on the part 
of St. Louis dealers. 

Conrad’s sales formula, the result 
of intensive study and years of de- 
velopment, is as sound as it is simple, 
and can be applied by nearly any 
local or regional organization, de- 
pending on the product and market- 
ing conditions. 

Sales saturation by a quality prod- 
uct is the answer. And in the case of 
Conrad, sales saturation is obtained 
by unusually close and complete sales 
supervision. Sales efforts are, of 
course, backed by a generous adver- 
tising schedule, but market analysis 
and intelligent business application 
are of first importance. 

Conrad isn’t worried about sales in 
Los Angeles or Miami or Brooklyn. 
The company and its representatives 
concentrate every working hour on an 
area small enough for even the officers 
of the firm, as well as the salesmen, 
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PRESTIGE STANDING IN THE MARKET of Conrad brands eases the problem of 


getting desirable window display space. 


During the past four years Conrad has had 


no trouble installing all the displays it can make available to dealers in, near St. Louis. 


to know personally a large percent- 
age of the bartenders and package 
store operators by their first names. 
Primary target for Conrad sales is 
metropolitan and suburban St. Louis. 


Second in importance are outlying 
towns in the city’s trading area. In 
this way distribution costs are held to 
a minimum, sales efforts are closely 
knit and easier to control, and St. 


Louis newspapers offer almost 
tailored-to-measure advertising media. 

Conrad, Inc., St. Louis, was estab- 
lished in 1934 as a full-line liquor 
wholesale house. It continues to be 
entirely Conrad family owned, with 
Oscar J. as chairman of the board, 
and his two sons John F., III, presi- 
dent and sales manager, and Oscar J. 
Conrad, Jr., vice president-treasurer. 

From its founding, Conrad’s growth 
has been steady but far from spec- 
tacular. Gross sales the first year 
were around $200,000. During the 
last fiscal year the gross was more 
than $3,500,000. 

Through the late 1930’s and early 
1940’s the company was content to 
enjoy a reasonable business return and 
a slow, steady growth. Whiskey mak- 
ers must maintain a large inventory 
of aging whiskeys, and these heavy 
investments tended to curtail Con- 
rad’s available funds for advertising, 
sales promotion and plant expansion. 
For some years Conrad has carried a 
five-year backlog of aging whiskey 
stocks in barrels. On October 1, the 
company moved into a new 15,000- 
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barrel bonded warehouse which is part 
of its new St. Louis plant. 

During World War II the com- 
pany faced a major decision which has 
proved to be a key factor in Laurel 
Springs’ success. The question was: 
Should it continue to produce and 
market a limited supply of high qual- 
ity straight bourbon whiskey, or do as 
the vast majority of other brands 
were doing, blend with neutral 
spirits ? 

“Uncle Oscar” didn’t take long to 
make up his mind. The Laurel 
Springs brand had stood for good 
straight whiskey down through the 
years. To change it to a blend would 
jeopardize its fine reputation—per- 
haps beyond recovery. Laurel Springs 
remained straight. But it meant few- 
er dollars coming in ($800,000 an- 
nually during this period), and 
spreading the product thin among out- 
lets. Other brands, with their more 
plentiful quantity because of blend- 
ing, were forging ahead in sales. But 
“Uncle Oscar” stood by his decision. 
He knew what he was doing, as the 
following years have proved. 

Like all firms during the war, Con- 
rad’s personnel was at low tide. Most 
of the time “Uncle Oscar” was the 
only Conrad left in the office. With 
two salesmen, one office girl, and sev- 
eral huskies for the heavy work, he 
ran the company. Today the company 
employs, in addition to the executive 
group, 61 persons, including 14 sales- 
men and a sales supervisor. 


At the end of the war anc the re. 
turn of the Conrad “family” to the 
company, it was decided in 1945 to 
build Laurel Springs in the local 
market in earnest. 

The company called in Krupnick § 
Associates, Inc., St. Louis advertising 
agency. The management-ageiicy team 
made an exhaustive study of the sales 
area. 

First, the company had available , 
two-year supply of straight, aged 
whiskey. Second, during the lean 
years, when it was necessary to spread 
Laurel Springs thinly among outlets, 
it had been spread fairly. Regular 
dealers had not been forgotten, and 
they promoted the brand as something 
special, often reserving it for favorite 
patrons. Laurel Springs did not face 
a “change-over”, while most other 
brands, erstwhile blends, now faced 
the necessity of winning back consum- 
er good will as straights. 

Thus, Laurel Springs entered the 
postwar period with a large backlog 
of consumer demand. The time wa 
right for the Conrad product to make 
a bid for top place, while competitive 
brands were still struggling to make 
the return trip from blends to 
straights. 

But some of the larger distillers 
were spending as much as a million 
dollars on campaigns. How was a 
comparatively small firm to combat 
such pressure? 


Advertising Concentration, Too 


If a major distiller spends a million 
dollars on a campaign, only about 
$33,000 of this can be normally al- 
lotted to Missouri, they reasoned, 
basing their figures on Missouri’s per- 
centage of national consumption 0 
liquor. But the breakdown went 
further. St. Louis is responsible for 
about one-third of the liquor com 
sumed in the state. This meant about 
$10,000 of the big distiller’s million 
would be earmarked directly for St. 
Louis. Conrad could afford to spen¢ 
five times as much in the same area to 
promote Laurel Springs. . 

So impressed were the officers 0! 
Conrad, Inc., that they had Krup 
nick & Associates prepare a presente 
tion built around the figures, thea 
carried the facts to every liquor outlet 
in the territory. Since then salesmen 
representing national brands find * 
pretty hard to convince local lealer 
that the large distilleries are doin 
more than any one else to promote the 
dealer’s business. E 

So was formed the policy whic! 
firmly entrenched Laurel Springs ™ 
the St. Louis area. And the sales col 
trol gained through the intelligett 
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marketing of Laurel Springs turned 
out to be equally important to every 
other brand Conrad carries. 

One of the basic concepts of Con- 
rad sales strategy was insistence that 
salesmen contact a// retail outlets in 
their territories, not just the prestige 
territories. Salesmen are held respon- 
sible for consistent call reports on 
every outlet. As a follow-through on 
this policy, the company always em- 
ploys a sufficient number of salesmen 
to do a thorough job on all. outlets. 
In addition, Conrad management 
plays an active part in sales, 

The Conrads have always dis- 
counted the theory that when you 
have 50% of the outlets, particularly 
the better outlets, you are in line for 
90% of the business. They can point 
out many a “joint” in a poor neigh- 
borhood, by-passed by prestige-minded 
salesmen of other companies, that 
often rings up a sales volume all out 
of proportion to the attention it gets. 


More Efficient Sales Coverage 


One of the next moves was to re- 
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strict salesmen to territories, a policy 
which, when finally worked out, re- 
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sulted in a 25% increase in salesmen’s 


calls per day. Then the territories yy 


ITHACA 


With a mass product, 
you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one — 
a mass market, dominated 
by farmers. You can’t sell 
Mid-America without farm 
families, nor the magazine 
that concentrates on them 
alone! 


were reduced in size to a point where 
each salesman now has only as many 
outlets as he can contact regularly 
and often. 

It was inevitable that these policies 
would not set too well with some of 
the salesmen, but experience shows 
that these men are actually selling 
more merchandise than they did when 
they were allowed to roam the entire 
town. 

Once established, the policy has 
paid off in reduced travel time, in- 
creased calls per-salesman-per-day, 
and more calls on each outlet. It en- 
ables salesmen to meet and maintain 
a high and profitable quota. And now 
sales force turnover is at its lowest 
point in company history. The Con- 
rads lay claim to one of the happiest, 
most enthusiastic, presentable sales 
forces in the entire liquor industry. 

Conrad has two men left from the 
“lean” years. Others of the 14-man 
staff have been added since 1946. The 
company prefers young salesmen, un- 
der 40 years old, who have previous 
sales experience but not in the liquor 
business. Conrad wants to indoctrin- 
ate men with Conrad ideas on how to 
service liquor accounts. Men are se- 
lected for their receptiveness to new 
ideas, their interest and enthusiasm, 
and their determination to build a 
steady job in a substantial territory. 

The individual traits and capacities 


Cappers 


When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 
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CONTESTS PAY OFF for Conrad, Inc. They're held frequently, almost continuously. Some 
are Conrad-planned, in behalf of Conrad brands. Others are sponsored by manufactur- 
ers for whom Conrad acts as distributor. And nearly every day, there's a “special deal.” 


of the salesmen are important factors 
in deciding the size of territory and 
the number of accounts assigned. In 
most instances, salesmen have from 
180 to 200 accounts. Some, however, 
have as few as 150, because they are 
the types who carry few accounts, 
work slowly, but usually bring in 
large orders. Accounts these men 
can’t handle are assigned to other 
salesmen. ‘Two salesmen carry 300 
accounts each—small outlets that do 
not buy often or in large quantities. 

Two years ago Conrad installed a 
complete IBM _ tabulating system 
which has opened up endless possibili- 
ties for refining and streamlining the 
sales program. The company knows 
day by day the number of cases mov- 
ing on each major brand of merchan- 
dise. 

An unusual factor in the Conrad 
sales policy is a sales meeting every 
morning. These meetings have proved 
highly successful. The meetings begin 
at 8:30 a.m. and the salesmen must 
be prompt. Net result is that the 
men go out on the street with their 
eyes open. ‘They are awake and usual- 
ly in a good frame of mind. 

Nearly every day they are given 
some “special deal” for the day. Con- 
rad polices and tries to enforce strict- 
ly a minimum retail price on Laurel 
Springs, following the preference of 
91% lealers as expressed in a sur- 
vey. her brands, however, often 
are tea'ured in deals. 

_Such -lose control of the sales force 
gives tie sales manager and the sales 
super\ sor perfect views of sales ef- 

zly and collectively, and there 
‘k of important aspects of 
ich make good discussion 
ring the morning meetings. 

en are required to fill out a 
rt each day. This is tabu- 
the IBM system and results 
e on sales-per-number-of-calls 
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by each salesman, and a sales-per- 
number-of-calls figure on each individ- 
ual customer. From this is derived a 
percentage figure on the salesman’s 
call record which practically guaran- 
tees good sales performance. If a 
salesman “‘stuffs” his call record on 
any day, it tends to kill his average on 
sales-per-call. 

Every month each salesman gets a 
complete report on his sales, itemized 
by brand and by amounts sold to each 
customer. This keeps the salesman 
fully informed of his progress. 

In addition, Sales Supervisor Clovis 
McComy keeps close watch on every 
salesman and regularly discusses rec- 
ords with both salesman and sales 
manager. At least once a month sales 
manager, supervisor and salesman dis- 
cuss every account on the salesman’s 
string. 

The IBM system is invaluable in 
such discussions, supplemented by the 
salesman’s personal reports. No holds 
are barred or punches pulled in point- 
ing out methods a salesman can use 
to improve his sales. The company 
interest is in the individual salesman, 
since his success is reflected in more 
profit to both salesman and company. 

Conrad’s salesmen are on straight 
commission. Their yearly earnings 
average about $6,500. 

No outlet is allowed to “die on the 
vine.” If a retailer has not purchased 
within 60 days, he is called upon by 
both salesman and sales supervisor. 
In this way many small differences 
are ironed out before they are allowed 
to grow into ill will. 

Every effort is made to tie in adver- 
tising and merchandising efforts to the 
individual salesman—make him a part 
of it. Salesmen are always provided 
with reprints of advertisements or 
mailing brochures, and are fully in- 
formed of advertising programs and 
told how they can best use them to 
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~Witha product for 


farmers, you want on-the- 
farm circulation. Not 
would-be farmers, or half- 
acre farmers, but those with 
fields to work... stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer, cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 
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STATE MEDICAL 
JOURNALS 


Presenting the local medical news, and 
views on vital problems of the associ- 
ations, the State Journals wield a com- 
pelling statewide influence. 


Carrying only advertising acceptable 
to the A. M. A. Councils, the Journals 
maintain the doctors’ confidence on 
every page — editorial and advertising. 


Penetration of the Journals is close to 
100 per cent, including every member 
physician in the 39 states served. 


Channelled entirely through one office, 
your advertising in any chosen num- 
ber of State Journals calls for only one 
contract, one original plate and one 
statement. 
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assist in personal contacts. 

Wherever possible, salesmen _per- 
sonally deliver point-of-purchase ma- 
terial and do what they can to get it 
installed. This includes counter cards, 
wall banners, etc. 

While advertising is done through- 
out the year, the bulk of expenditure 
is concentrated during the last four 
months of the year, equaling about 
two-thirds of the newspaper budget. 
Due largely to the Krupnick & Asso- 
ciates influence, the Conrad drives 
have been wrapped around big copy 
promotions during the heavy buying 
seasons. This approach not only gets 
strong customer and dealer reaction, 
but has helped to generate the extra 
enthusiasm among salesmen, which is 
so necessary for good distribution. 
Small sustaining advertisements (al- 
ways on the sports page) appear dur- 
ing late winter, spring, and most of 
the summer. The campaigns gain 
momentum during September, and 
the big push carries on from October 
through the Christmas _ holidays. 
Laurel Springs advertising always 
maintains class appeal. 

Direct mail to 3,000 local and out- 
state accounts is a must. 

The company maintains only one 
outdoor advertising spot — a huge 
spectacular located at Grand and 
Market, near the heart of the city. 
It is one of the largest and best known 
in St. Louis, and overlooks a cross 
flow of traffic estimated to total 100,- 
000 persons daily. 


They Like Contests 


Salesmen keep close watch on re- 
tailers who have window space avail- 
able, and place an order for window 
displays whenever possible. In addi- 
tion, Reichers Display Co., St. Louis, 
independently canvasses__ retailers, 
package stores, and bars, and installs 
window displays wherever and when- 
ever possible. At one time it was difh- 
cult for Conrad to place window dis- 
plays, but during the past four years 
Reichers has had no trouble in install- 
ing all the Laurel Springs displays 
Conrad can make available. 

Conrad, Inc., believes in contests 
for salesmen, and at least one is al- 
ways going on. The agency plans con- 
tests held for Laurel Springs, 1874, 
and other Conrad products, while in- 
dividual manufacturers, for whom 
Conrad is agent, also hold frequent 
contests. 

Success of the contests stems as 
much from satisfaction and enthusi- 
asm generated among the sales force 
as it does from the actual cash or 
prizes to be gained by individual sales- 
men. One of Conrad’s latest twists 
was to photostat the actual IBM tab- 


ular strips as they came from the ma. 
chine and make large sales char 
from them for each salesman. The; 
listed his accounts and his Lauré 
Springs placements, and posted then 
on the walls of the sales room. Dx 
by day each salesman’s success in ob. 
taining placements and _ addition,| 
volume were recorded on the chart. 

It isn’t surprising that this effe. 
tive marketing of Conrad’s mainstay 
has been valuable to all the lines th 
company sells. The salesmen carry 
full line —Gordon’s gin, Cointreay 
cordials, Jim Beam whiskies, Jac 
Daniels whiskey, Italian Swiss Col. 
ony wines, Usher’s and King Williay 
scotches, and other national brands, 
The company’s formula for intensive 
selling—regular contact with ever 
outlet, daily sales meeting, close co. 
ordination and supervision of sale 
effort — extends to every brand the 
company carries, and offers thes 
manufacturers unusually strong dis 
tribution. 


Conrad's Second Brand 


In 1948 Conrad decided to broaden 
its whiskey lines by the introduction 
_ a second brand of its own. This 

s ‘“Conrad’s 1874,” a 4-year-old, 9%. 
wilt straight enshen. This brand 
is “dealed” in direct competition to 
other brands which are sold on price 
appeal for high volume at a compari 
tively low margin, in sharp contrast 
to the policy maintained on Laurd 
Springs. 

Distribution of Conrad’s 1874 
handled through the same sales force 
involving no additional overhead 
During the first three years it hai 
approximately 16% distribution in the 
St. Louis area, without advertising 0 
promotion of any kind. Now, how 
ever, an advertising appropriation ha 
been set up and, for the first time § 
Conrad’s 1874 is being promoted i9 
a big way. Here, as with Laur 
Springs, Conrad concentrates <istribu: 
tion on that limited area of strong 
influence which it intends to mait 
tain. 

Call it “saturation,” but it all adds 
up to good business, good sales ani 
good profits. Just how | good might be 
pointed out by the fact that not long 
ago Krupnick & Associates surveyel 
more than 100 major markets in # 
attempt to find other regional brant 
which might be using the saine ty? 
advertising, direct mail and prome 
tional material. 

In the hundred-odd mark 
veyed, not one other city had 4 tal 
straight bourbon with anywhere net 
the competitive strength of Laurt 
Springs. 
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New Wrinkle in Fabric 
Sales Training 


‘stailer's brochure helps 
to sell two products at 


the same time 


If a retail salesman loses a sale be- 
cause he can’t answer customers’ 
questions about the merchandise he 
stocks, the manufacturer isn’t the 
only one who suffers. Producers of 


component products used in the manu- 


facture are victims of the salesper- 
son’s ignorance, too. 
Geigy Co., Inc., New York City, 


manufacturer of Mitin, a durable 
moth-proofer, has an answer to the 
problem. Too often, the company 
finds, customers pick up a hang tag 
on a woolen garment, which tells 
them “mothproof” or “moth- 
proofed,” but they arey’t sure what 
protection is offered against damage. 
If a salesman can’t explain, the gar- 
ment producer and Geigy both lose 
business. Salesmen must understand 
both products. 


it’s 


It Tells All 


To educate salespeople and train 
them to sell woolens preserved with 
its product, Geigy provides retailers 
with a 16-page illustrated booklet 
containing complete information about 
woolen fabrics, animal fibers, moths, 
mothproofing. It’s written clearly and 
simply. 

Under a section titled, ““To Sell 
Woolens, Know Your Product,” re- 
tail salespeople learn what merchan- 
dise is classified as wool, wool’s 
blends, virtue, weakness. 

Best of all, the booklet lists, in 
easy-to-remember style, all important 
tacts about Mitin—facts the customer 
wants to hear from a salesman: what 
it is, why it lasts, how it saves con- 
sumers the expense of buying sprays 


and crystals and eliminates trouble- 
some packing and storage problems, 
how it withstands dry cleaning, wash- 
ing, detergents, weathering, perspira- 
tion, lizht and wear. 

The company announces it will 
furnis| aS Many copies as required by 
1300 retailers presently stocking mer- 
chand <e treated with Mitin, and will, 
whe: possible, fill requests from 
stort terested in the educational 
Progrom. Store executives may obtain 
copies of the booklet by writing the 
firm at 89 Barclay Street, New York 
8, N.Y : 
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PERRYGRAF 


provide information that makes it 


EASIER TO BUY... 


EASIER TO USE... 


PRODUCTS < 2 
= = 


rm 


more sales! 


“Everybody is telling us how easy it is to 
select the right seat cover with Perrygraf 
Slide-Charts,” reports Mr. R. D. Pease, Vice 
President and General Manager of the S. E. 
Hyman Co. 

This simple, easy-to-understand presenta- 
tion of product facts is responsible for 
making more sales. A product that is made 
easy to buy is half sold. 

Perrygraf Slide-Charts are practical sales 


tools. They provide information quickly . .. 
essential facts appear and unrelated data is 
screened out. They are easy to operate... 
just pull a tab or turn a disc. 

Perrygraf Slide-Charts have proved a 
profitable sales aid to many companies .. . 
why not apply them to your business? 
Write, explaining what you would like a 
slide-chart to do and we will advise how it 
can be made and what it will cost. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 


Hundreds of applications are illustrated 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORP., 1502 Madison, Maywood, Illinois 


When a man with an idea: 

Pat DeCicco, ex-husband of Gloria 
Vanderbilt, and vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, United Artists Theaters, 
who had sampled hand-dipped, choco- 
late-covered, ice cream Bon Bons at a 


tennis match in Italy... 


Meets man with a machine: 

Three men, in fact, Allan and Robert 
Eddy and Wilbur C. Reeder, who had 
spent five years and $100,000 developing 
a new machine for producing novelty ice 
cream, and who recognized a promotion 
when they saw it... 


NEW TASTE SINSHTION 


a 


Result: a Sales Sensation . . . 

DeCicco's Bon Bons, machine-produced 
at the rate of 320 dozen boxes an hour, 
with royalty on each 10-cent box set at 
¥, of Ic, are now sold by Carnation, 
Borden, H. P. Hood and other dairies. 


60 


Now They're Selling 


Ice Cream in Theaters 


BY NAT & ELEANOR WOOD 


Many of the nation’s 60 million 
weekly patrons of 20,000 movie the- 
aters are fast becoming acquainted 
with an ice cream novelty which is 
tapping a hitherto undeveloped mar- 
ket in the 10,000 U.S. towns with 
theaters. 

Until recently, most people were 
content to chew gum or munch candy 
and buttered popcorn while watching 
their favorite movie. Now they can 
buy Bon Bons—a mouth-size bit 
of “‘smearless” chocolate-covered ice 
cream which looks like chocolate- 
coated cherries. They are packed 5 to 
a box and retail for 10c. 

The Bon Bon craze started a 
couple of years ago, when through a 
stroke of fate the California designers 
of a new automatic novelty ice cream 
freezing machine were brought to- 
gether with Pat DeCicco, Hollywood 
movie promoter and one-time husband 
of Gloria Vanderbilt. DeCicco had 
discovered the Bon Bons at a tennis 
match in Italy and had brought the 
idea back to the States with him. The 
result has made ice cream sales his- 
tory in the short period of two years. 
Today more than 7 million boxes are 
sold monthly from 13 franchised 
plants in the country. 

From its office in Beverly Hills 
and its plant in South Pasadena, Cal., 
the Bon Bon Corp. has spread out. 
It now operates in Canadian markets 
as well, and encompasses such well 
known dairy product distributors as 
Carnation Co., the Borden Co. and 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston. 

Plants in Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Kansas City, Dallas, New Orleans, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Brooklyn, New 
York City, Springfield, Mass., Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Seattle, and Mon- 
treal, Que., now distribute the prod- 
uct through drug stores, super mar- 
kets as well as movie houses, and in- 
clude dispensing machines throughout 
the East. 

The company got its start when, 
by sheer coincidence, Pat DeCicco, 
who was with Fox West Coast The- 
aters and was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of United Artists The- 
aters of California, Inc., met Allan 


and Robert Eddy and Wilbur C. 


Reeder, who had been in the ice cream 
novelty business. 

The three men had spent five years 
and $100,000 developing a new m. 
chine called a “universal novelty ma 
chine” which froze such items as pop. 
sicles by a revolutionary new auto 
matic process by using a cold air blast 
instead of the conventional brine 
tanks which required hand labor. 

Meanwhile, DeCicco had gone to 
see Mark Mathews, vice-president, 
Carnation Co., Los Angeles, to ak 
Carnation to manufacture his Bon 
Bons for theater distribution. Math 
ews, knowing of the Eddy Brothers 
equipment, put DeCicco in touch with 
R. F. Eddy, for Carnation had 
learned that only Eddy’s machine 
could make such a product economic 
ally. In the Italian process Bon Bons 
had been hand dipped. 

DeCicco and Eddy’s group joined 
forces to form the Bon Bon Corp. 
Production started in September 
1950, with DeCicco in charge of 
promotion. Initial distribution was 
through United Artists and Fox West 
Coast theaters in Los Angeles. Very 
little advertising backed up their i- 
itial appearance. 


Royalty Details 


Bon Bon’s immediate success in this 
test market brought interest from 
Borden Co. in New York. It decided 
to install equipment to manu/acture 
the ice cream novelty for its market. 
The Carnation Co. had _ already 
started production in Oakland, Cal. 

Equipment was leased on a rental 
and royalty basis, the rental covering 
equipment costs which amounted t0 


approximately $25,000, paid over 4 
five-year period, plus installatio : costs. 
Bon Bon Corp. received a oyalty 


amounting to three-fourths of 2 cemt 
on every box produced and so!4. Be 
cause of the immediate success of the 
product the leasing company re ‘ouped 
its equipment costs in a few r onths 

After Borden’s New York ‘nstal 
lation, Bon Bons began to sweep the 
country. They went into Clicag®, 
Milwaukee, Dallas, New Crleats 
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and M 1. H. P. Hood & Sons 
Boston territory. Fore- 


took « pee EF 
joined in Jacksonville, 


: 
most 4 


Fla., t verican Dairies in Kan- 
nae St West Products Co. in 
Seattle 

Bon sent a sales representa- 
tive t of these areas to help 
dairies n new accounts. Sales- 


plied with point-of-pur- 
chase t nd theater and television 


trailet 


Thi: ‘ond cartoon trailers, 
“The Bon Story” and “Bon 
Bons in All Lands,” were produced 
for the »y Cascade Pictures, Inc., 


Hollywood. TV trailers for 10-sec- 


BS ond spots are given free to any cus- 


en aE 


tomers who request them. 

A crowning achievement of promo- 
tion is the soon-to-be-released 20th- 
Century-Fox film “Top Man” star- 
ring Rich ard Widmark and Joanne 
Dru. Widmark plays the role of a 
businessman in the ice cream business 
—and his product is DeCicco’s Bon 
Bons. A number of scenes for the film 
were shot in the South Pasadena 
plant, including a tour through it by 
a group of nursery school kids from 
Miss Dru’s nursery. 


Power of Suggestion 


It is hoped that the power of sug- 
gestion will start audiences stamped- 
ing for the lobby and a package of 
the “smearless’ Bon Bons during in- 
termission. 

DeCicco’s many movie industry 
contacts have helped immeasurably in 
the success of his product. Some of 
his company’s stockholders are movie 


5 people. About $700,000 has been in- 


up the theaters and move fast. 

A With annual sales increasing from 

$450,( the company is planning to 

enter nore markets as rapidly as pos- 
sible, also contemplating the use 
fof mo itomatic vending machines 
} in thee »s, drug stores and markets 
} 0 com) te with the ice cream bar, 

Popsicic. Diced cream and Dixie 

cups. 

TI npany also plans to branch 
out ii ll kinds of ice cream novel- 
ties, ing its new brineless-freez- 
Ing pr<cuction equipment and ready- 
nade ribution channels across the: 
count nd elsewhere. 


vested in the company. 

Success of the product is borne out 
by theater owners who say it is the 
first innovation in ice cream novel- 
ties in 20 years. Many of them who 
have carried other types of ice cream 
in lobby concessions have discontinued 
the lines in favor of Bon Bons. They 
are less :nessy to handle, don’t clutter 
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Officials of Coal-Using Companies... 


and those with something to sell them... 


meet in UTILIZATION... 


sole publication that covers the 
tremendous horizontal 

market 

of coal 


users... 


When your message goes where UTILIZATION goes, you are register- 
ing with the primary buying influences in the coal-use market. 
90.7%* of our copies reach presidents, vice-presidents, secretaries, 
treasurers, superintendents, managers, engineers, technical per- 
sonnel and purchasing agents. They are the decision-making 
officials of : 


@ the majority of coal burning electric utilities and—municipal 
power stations @ most steel and cement mills @ some 6,000 manu- 
facturers (automotive, paper, etc.) @ all Great Lakes coal docks 
and coal handling railroads @ 5,800 prominent retail and whole- 
sale coal yards. 


This multi-billion dollar market is served by UTILIZATION exclu- 
sively. Readers welcome UTILIZATION, as proved by a continual 
check of their habits, interests and participation. UTILIZATION 
explores every phase of coal use. Our location in Washington 
offers an alert listening post, quickly reporting decisions, trends 
and regulations affecting coal. 


If you want to sell the companies who burn, buy, dock, export, 
handle, heat with, load, manufacture with, move, sell, ship or 
stockpile coal . . . use the publication your prospects use . . 


UTILIZATION. 


*Survey made in Fall, 1951. 
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The MAGAZINE of COAL USES 


1120 MUNSEY BLDG. 
"WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 
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CUT YOUR SALES COSTS 


YOUR PRODUCT STORY, in the business mag- 
azine your prospect looks to for help with 
his job, is more than just a sales call on a 
buying influence. Business Publications are 
multipliers of sales power. They can take 
your selling message to thousands of your 
customers and prospects at the same time 

. at a cost which can be counted in pen- 
nies per call. 

We call Business Magazine Advertising 
“Mechanized Selling’ because it mecha- 


nizes the first three steps of a sale—makes . 


contact, arouses interest, creates preference. 
It reduces the cost of personal selling by 
enabling the salesman to concentrate his 


time and effort on the pay-off steps. 

Even if the present economy finds you 
with plenty of orders, remember, you can’t 
aftord to let today’s customers and tomor- 
row’s prospects forget you. Key people 
change jobs—competition is keen and grow- 
ing—the seed for tomorrow’s sales must be 
planted now—and cultivated with consist- 
ent advertising. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy 
of our 20-page booklet, ““Mechanizing Your 
Sales With Business Paper Advertising.” 
Also about our sound-slide film . . . ““Mecha- 
nized Selling—Blueprint for Profits’? which 
is available for showing at sales meetings. 


HOW ‘MECHANIZED SELLING’’ INCREASED SALES OF PREMIUM-PRICED PRODUCTS 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 
SALES OF 
FREE-MACHINING 
SCREW STOCK 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING HELPS 
“MOVE” 
MORE EARTHMOVERS 


$10,000,000 IN 
UNFILLED ORDERS 


Using strong Business Paper schedules, plus direct mail 
and dealer helps, a producer of premium-priced screw 
stock (sold thru distributors) increased sales to a point 
where advertising costs averaged less than 14 of 1%. 


A manufacturer of earthmoving scrapers used Business 
Magazines—2-color spreads—to reach his major mar- 
kets, plus preprints and booklets. Sales increased to 
$27,800,000, plus $10,000,000 in unfilled orders. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. “@); 


INC. 


BREADQUARTERS BUSINESS INFORMATION 
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When Home Buyers 
Clamor for 20 Colors 


. . . of sidewall shakes (shingles) and you are geared to 
produce 6, you can expand output or come up with a brand 
new merchandising idea. Creo-Dipt's plan solves problems 


for dealers and contractors — and pleases homeowners. 


In answer to an increasing demand 
for coldr in its product the Creo- 
Dipt Co., North Tonawanda, N.Y., 
manufacturers of stained red cedar 
sidewall shakes, comes up with a 
novel merchandising plan. 

In addition to giving Creo-Dipt a 
greater share of the highly competitive 
building materials market, the plan is 
solving a difficult inventory problem 
and improving customer and dealer 
relations. 

To maintain its competitive posi- 
tion in the industry, the company 
recognized the need to expand its line 
from 6 to 20 colors. How to do it 
without incurring the cost of plant 
expansion or placing undue hardships 
on dealers is the problem solved by 
its Optional Kolor Plan. 

Here’s how it works. The plan is 
based on the use of Pryme-Shakes, 
factory stained in one specially formu- 
lated prime color. Creo-Dipt Fynal- 
Kolor, available in 20 modern pastel 
and deep-tone shades, is supplied for 
a finished coat on the job. Both the 
shakes and the color are sold as a 
unit at no more than the cost of con- 
ventionally stained shakes, but with 
greater advantages. 

For each square (100 sq. ft.) of 
shakes purchased, the customer is 
given a certificate good for 4 gal. of 


Fynal-Kolor which will cover the pre- 
scribed area. Customers choose their 
preference from a color selector and 
mail certificates to Creo-Dipt. Ship- 
ment is made direct to the job site, 
relieving dealer of all color stocking 
problems and reducing on-the-job in- 
ventories for the builder. 

For dealers with an established 
stained shake trade, the plan is prov- 
ing to be an excellent sales stimulator 
while reducing handling costs. For 
dealers unable to handle stained 
shakes because of the great number 
of colors involved, the plan is bring- 
ing them into the category of a sens- 
ible, economical and profitable stock 
item. 

As a stock item, Pryme-Shakes can 
be purchased in larger, more econom- 
ical quantities, and at a period when 
the market is the most advantageous 
from the standpoint of sales. Special 
pick-up and delivery charges — com- 
mon practice in handling non-stock 
items — is thus eliminated, enabling 
the dealer to adopt and maintain a 
highly competitive pricing policy. 

Additional sales impetus for deal- 
ers taking advantage of the plan: 
stock in one color, sell on the basis of 
20 finished colors . . . and quote one 
appealing price. 

Builders, too, are taking to the 


plan. With demand for new hoys; 
reaching record proportions, the pre. 
war practice of home building on, 
contract basis has, for all practical 
purposes, disappeared. Toda.’s house 
are being mass produced in an attempt 
by contractors to beat rising materia 
costs, combat shortages, and keep 
final sale prices in line. There is no 
room for waste in the current market 
of speculative building. 

Contractors now eliminate waste 
heretofore experienced with pre-col- 
ored shakes. Shakes left irom one 
house can be used on the next without 
regard to finish color. 

Other time and money saving ak 
vantages for the builder: 

Fynal-Kolor can be brushed of 
sprayed just as it comes from the can, 
One coat produces an even color tone, 
eliminating color variations which 
come as a result of mixing. 

Workmen are not required to em 
ercise such extreme care in handling: 
since Fynal-Kolor covers all hammer! 
marks and other blemishes incurred’ 
during shake application. 

“First of all,” says L. J. Leatzow, 
Creo-Dipt sales manager, “a thorough} 
market survey was made to determine} 
in advance if the plan would bey 
readily accepted. We contacted build} 
ers, dealers, distributors, architects, 
and home owners and outlined our’ 
proposed modus operandi. Favorable) 
and enthusiastic reaction was eve 
denced so we proceeded.” 

Introduction to the trade came if 
February through a series of 2-color 
dealer ads in magazines serving the 
building field. Ads are still running) 
and play up the profit angle to deak 
ers and distributors ; labor savings and 
simplified materials handling to builé 
ers. 7 
Results of the Optional Kolor 
Plan: Creo-Dipt sales now are at@ 
higher level than ever before and the 
company’s relationship with its deal 
ers has never been in a more healthy 
state. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


» than 500 industrial advertisers cooperated with N.I.A.A. in analyzing their 1952 advertising 
: ‘ On the average the total budget represented 2% of gross sales. Small companies averaged 
ly 4%, the largest.less than 1%. 
ft of every 10 say that “the task to be done” is the determining factor in setting the budget. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 
; - % OF BUDGET ; 


) 


=. 


Consumer media 


2 Business 


Publications 


Product literature 
19.9 


Shows and exhibits 
Point-of-sale material 1.9 5.5 


= 


Films 1.5 


fof the total budget for consumer media and the business publications, 19.1% is spent for pro- 
Hion costs. 


p PIClOGRAPH by 


Source: “Industrial Advertising Budgets — 1952, 
National Industrial Advertisers Ass'n. 
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AGAIN! 


Grocery advertisers know a good market when they see it! 
That’s why Modern Romances shows a 47% gain in grocery 
store products advertising revenue for the first eight months 
of 1952. 


Here are four good reasons why more and more advertisers in all fields 
are successfully selling young marrieds in Modern Romances: 


Modern Romances’ Audience — most concentrated market of young 
homemakers there is. Median age 23, 75% married, 74% have 
children. 


“Happy Homemaking”—unique merchandising service takes news 
of advertisers’ products directly into homes of 500,000 brides, sells 
them on these products. Now only a month old, and already an over- 
whelming success. 


“Modern Super-Marketing”— monthly newspaper that sells 17,000 
top super-markets on promoting the products of Modern Romances 
advertisers. Hailed by manufacturers and retailers alike as the best 
promotion to hit the grocery field in years. 


Infants’ & Children’s Promotion— provides retail tie-ins, windows, 
local newspaper ads for advertisers’ products in leading stores from 
coast to coast. 


MODERN ROMANCES 


America’s Youngest Married Woman Audience 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. + 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NW 
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TRIBUTION PATTERNS OF 24 MAGAZINES 


, for 24 magazines with total paid circulations of 2,000,000 copies or more, is the distribution 
between 207 largest areas (162 Standard Metropolitan Areas plus SALES MANAGEMENT's 
tial” areas plus the counties of 20 additional big cities) as compared with the balance of 

pv. S.A. . . . Sunday supplements are covered on the following editorial page. . . . For each 
igazine its percentage of U.S.A. family coverage is the base, 100. This figure i is then divided into 
ilar percentages for the 207 areas and the balance of the U.S.A. 
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Source: “Cooperative Media Breakdown,” 
Chicago Agencies, May, 1952 
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HEY’RE the 3!%-million families who read 

Better Homes & Gardens — the only one of the 
three biggest man-woman magazines that screens 
all the readers it might get for the BUY-minded 
miltions you want. 
for BH&G contains nothing but news, notes and 
suggestions on things to try — things to BUY—a 
magazine edited strictly for BUY-minded wives and 
husbands with money in the bank—and an active 
desire to do something with it. 


When these selected people get between the covers 
of BH&G, they’re touring their favorite market 
place with their favorite counselor. Can you think 
of a more receptive atmosphere in which to 
advertise your brands? 


BH&G 


BUYoL06IcAL 


BRIEFS 


More advertising dollars per issue 
were spent in BH&G than in any other 
magazine. (Ist six months 1952.) 


More dollars of advertising, more 
lines of advertising and more pages 
of advertising were placed in BH&G 
than in any other major monthly mag- 
azine. (Ist six months of 1952.) 


The most advertising dollars ever 
spent in a single issue of any mag- 
azine ever published were spent in the 
April, 1952 issue of BH&G. (And still 


true as this ad goes to press.) 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines lowa 
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DISTRIBUTION PATTERNS 
of 8 SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


Here for 8 Sunday-distributed magazines or sections, with circulations in excess of 2,000,000, is the 
distribution pattern between the 207 largest areas and the balance of the U.S.A. See preceding= 
—. Total U.S.A. family coverage is the base, 100, 
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Source: ‘Cooperative Media Breakdown,” 7 
Chicago Agencies, May, 1952 


WHERE DO OUR TOP EARNERS LIVE? 


Currently there are almost 10 million families and individuals with incomes of $5,000 a year or more. 
_ By city size groups they are distributed as follows: 
% OF TOTAL $5,000 UNITS 


2,500-9,999 § 
Rural non-farm* E 


Farm Bess 
Includes silicone See « communities. ; 
Sources: Bureau of the Census and Institute of @ 
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COMPANION MAINTAINS 2-YEAR APPLIANCE LEAD 


‘Fine editorial support,” says Herb Bayle, BSFD media director 
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In such places food represents only o 


and usually known as bars, 


account for 39%, and the category inc 


Eating and Drinking Places,” with 1948 sales 
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‘drinking places 


establishments primarily engaged in selling drinks such as beer, ale, wine, liquor and ¢ 


é 


EATERS VERSUS DRINKERS 


’ 


$11 billion. Of this total 


hi Bureau of the Census in its business census lists 


_ aleoholic beverages for consumption on the premises 


saloons, tap rooms and taverns. 


~ 
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Washington, D. C. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, 


ing places represent of total 
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EATING EXCEEDS DRINKING 


% DRINKING PLACES SALES TO GRAND TOTAL 
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New “ooks for 
Mark: ting Men 


Books _ d or mentioned in_ this 
column a not available from SALES 
MANAGEM NT. Please order from your 
book stor direct from the publisher. 


Encyclope«:a of Advertising. By Irvin 
Graham. lished by Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc East 12th Street, New York, 
3, N.Y. Price, $6.50. 

For v vho must occasionally deal 
with the advertising end of vour business 
this book | provide clear delineation of 
advertising terminology. There are over 
1,100 terms—-every segment of the adver- 
tising and allied trades—catalogued. All 
phases of the industry are covered— 
marketing, printing, public relations, pub- 
licity, media. Explanations of existing 
laws affecting the advertising industry, 
postal regulations and various services 
available to advertisers are described in 
detail. 


The Simple Simon Stories. By “The Busi- 
ness Man Nobody Knows.” Published by 
Business Books, Inc., 206 East 43rd St., 
New York, N.Y. Price, $3.00. 

The author, a top figure in the adver- 
tising agency business, recounts here 14 
stories which, actually, are case histories 
of companies or industries’ which were 
having sales problems because of a failure 
to approach their customers or market 
their products properly. Most of the stories 
tell how advertising, properly focused, 
saved the day. 


Encyclopedic Dictionary of Business. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 11, N.Y. Price, 
$10.00. 

The publishing house which produced 
this weighty book says that it contains de- 
tailed, authoritative guidance on every- 
thing connected with running a large or 
small company or a department within a 
company. Within the book’s covers such 
subjects as: accounting procedures and 
terms; how to save money in financing 
transactions; a complete credit and col- 
lection program; letters that sell; adver- 
tising; managing a sales force; short- 
cuts for busy executives. 


Vertical integration in Marketing. 
Nugent \\’edding, editor. Published by 
Universi: of Illinois, Bureau of Eco- 
homic an. Business Research, 205 David 
Kinley H4}], Urbana, Ill. Price, $1.50. 
The Bureau which produced this study 
—and ot!«rs, which it produces at regu- 
lar intery2ls—makes available to Illinois, 
and othe: businessmen the results of its 
research. This particular study contains 
Papers w ich were presented at the 1951 
Marketi: Symposium held by the Mar- 
keting D'-ision of the University. Verti- 
tal integ:ation has apparently offered 
the opp inity of reducing marketing 
costs by reducing the number of times 
that som. of the marketing functions are 
Perform The booklet is in two sec- 
lions; ge eral discussion of vertical inte- 
gration id analyses of specific aspects 
of vertic | integration. 
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SELL MORE 


IN THE TROY NEW YORK 
CITY ZONE 


WHERE THEY HAVE MORE TO SPEND 


SPENDING 
IS 17% ABOVE PAR 


(Expenditures per $1,000 effective buying 
income. ) 


PAYROLLS ARE HIGH—AND STEADY—IN 

THE TROY, NEW YORK CITY ZONE BECAUSE 

OF THE 200 DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES THAT 
OPERATE THE YEAR AROUND 


Here 123,600 people reside 


Here 60,000 wage earners trade 


Rate: City Zone Coverage: Circulation: 
18c 99% 45,548 
(Oct. daily aver.) 


*Sales Management 1952 Market Study 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


¢ THE TROY RECORD - 
¢ THE TIMES RECORD - 


TROY, N. Y. 


‘SARAN WAS BORN IN 1939 


- wh oma OF VS 1 CVRIEN ECOMOMY WAL WOT POSDMLE ON THIS 
“en? RT EID, 


MO HEES A RAN 1S MALE... 


STEP ONE: To help the press folks understand saran, 


"how" of its making was simplified in a chart. 


STEP TWO: To show samples of saran monofilaments and 


fibers. 


Guests could feel them, take a sample. 


samples of high-style drapery materials. 


STEP FOUR: To show application of saran to floor coverings. 


from 5 manufacturers were displayed. 


How Saran Managed the Debut 
Of Its New Synthetic Fiber 


The problem: how to tell the press about the coming of 


rugs and draperies made of a fine-fiber yarn. Simplified 


exhibits told the product story, dramatic demonstrations 


proved cleanability, fire-resistance, moisture-resistance. 


The Saran Yarns Co., Odenton, 
Md., had a problem: How to intro- 
duce the company’s new saran fine 
fibers made from a synthetic powder 
produced by Dow Chemical Co. since 
1939. 

Saran Yarns, established in 1947, 
has produced saran fine fibers since 
1949, and after several years of ex- 
perimentation with saran carpet yarns, 
it was ready this year to produce them 
on a commercial scale. Its sister com- 
pany, National Plastics Products Co.., 
established in 1941, began in 1942 
to produce saran_ monofilaments 
(coarser, stiff fibers) used in the man- 
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ufacture of screen cloth for the Mili- 
tary. In 1946 it started full-scale com- 
mercial production of saran monofila- 
ments which are now used so success- 
fully in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile seat covers, luggage covering, 
window screen cloth, etc. 

With the many new synthetics in 
the textile field, Saran Yarns man- 
agement believed there was danger 
of saran becoming “just another 
fiber.” ‘The public had to be educated 
in saran’s versatility and what it 
could do, for saran fine fibers are 
now favorably accepted by the carpet 
and the decorative textiles industries. 


Carpet, upholstery and di: 
brics made of 100% 
blends with other fibers ar 
retailers by leading manuf 
There was no question of tl 
ance on the part of the tra 
the problem was how to d 
saran fine fibers at a press 
so they would eventually 
sumer acceptance. SY’s 
educational campaign would * 
low through. 

SY executives presented 
lem to the Joseph Katz C 
more and New York a 
agency. They explained th 
was both an advantage and 
cap in the fact that saran 
ments had become well know 
manufacture of automo! 
covers, luggage covering, 
furniture and window scre 
Their durability and beauty | 
enthusiastic consumer accept 
these products. These uses ar 
tion to many industrial app! 


Saran 
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STEP THREE: To show one of the newest applications, there were 
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ere You a Gambling Man? 


Don't bet on answering any of these questions right. Even 


the man who developed these questions and answers had 


trouble believing them . . . until he checked them a dozen 


times. It will pay every advertising agency executive and 


advertiser to check them, too. It indicates the vast sales 


potential in an unheralded giant of a market. 


How many people attend conventions and sales 
meetings each year? 


More than make up the population of I4 states 


combined. 


How much do they spend on items like hotel 
rooms? 


You could pave a 20-inch-wide path with dollar 
bills from Maine to Florida with the money spent 
at hotels by convention delegates and companies 


staging sales meetings. 


How many motion pictures, slides and filmstrips 
are used at meetings? 


Were all motion pictures, filmstrips and slides 
prepared for meetings in one year laid end to end 
they would stretch from New York to San Fran- 
cisco avd go part way back. 


How many exhibits are used at conventions in 
one year? 


If all custom-built exhibits in trade shows and 
exposi/ions were piled one on top of the other, you 
would ‘ave an imposing edifice 720 times as tall as 
the Ev sire State Building. 


How much money is spent by conventions? 


The dollar volume from meeting business in the 
greatest convention city in America is greater 
than the city’s entire fiscal budget. 


How much transportation is used by convention 
delegates? 


To move—at one time—all delegates who travel 
to conventions you would need 112,500 Pullman 
cars, plus 2,369 Constellations, plus 5,405 buses, 
plus 6 steamships. 


How many different kinds of businesses profit 
from supplying or servicing sales meetings and 
conventions? 


From airlines to projector manufacturers, from 
distilleries to truckers, from exhibit builders to 
premium manufacturers—more than 25 different 
businesses do big business in the meetings market. 


How many media service the big $2-billion market 
of meetings? 


Just one—and only one!—medium covers the en- 
tire field of sales meetings, conventions, trade 
shows and expositions. The one and only publica- 
tion is Sales Meetings. 


Before making up an advertising schedule . . . before working out any 


advertising budget ... be sure to check on this great meetings market 


opened to you through Sales Meetings. Write for the new folder "The 


Fabulous Meetings Market." 


Sales Meetings, 1200 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
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PIONEER 
Balloons 


a 
Groceries 


Smart Grocers 
Use Balloons... 


© To build store traffic 
. for openings, special 
promotions 

@ To switch traffic to lighter 4 

shopping days 
Balloons attract Small Fry 
—their moms and pops come 
along and buy! 

@ To decorate their markets 
Balloons put shoppers in a gay carefree- 
spending mood. 

Because Balloons... 

® are inexpensive, easy to use 

@ have real toy value as premiums 

© carry your imprinted advertising 

far and wide. 


It pays you to write TODAY for 

samples, ideas, imprint and Sirens A 

low cost information to an Ps 

Ad Service Department, P Gamsated by” 

ad PIONEER Rubber Good Housekeeping 
Company. 409 Tiffin Ra. cs _ 

Ww ‘gl 40veaTisto 


sauces THR SALES 


, WITH PIONEER QUALATEX 


LLBOARDG' 
inn OZ a! 


ROCK ISLAND—MOLINE 
EAST MOLINE 


Preferred Cities for 
Nine Straight Months 


HESE are the Illinois 

side of the Quad- 
Cities where 57° of the 
population (240,500) live 
and buy. You cover these 
High Spot Cities (3 of 
the 4 Quad-Cities) when 
you use The Argus and 
The Dispatch. 


Zhe ROCK ISLAND 7¥egus 
Ze MOLINE Dsoated 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO.. National Representative 


PROOF OF CLEANABILITY: Dr. Roy K. Marshall smears mustard, catsup, ink 


on samples of new saran floor coverings. 


All stains disappeared with application 


of soapy water. Other demonstrations showed moisture-resistance, fire-resistance. 


The question was whether the 
widespread use of the monofilaments 
would take the edge off the new de- 
velopment: application of the fine 
saran fibers to carpets and decorative 
fabrics. SY management feared this 
would create a psychological barrier 
in the minds of the ladies and gentle- 
men of the press: Their mental picture 
of saran might be that of the rela- 
tively coarse monofilaments instead 
of the new fine fibers which, in their 
crimpled form, could not be differen- 
tiated from wool except under a 
microscope. 

On the credit side was real product 
news: Saran Yarns now produces 
saran fine fibers in commercial quan- 
tities, and a number of textile mills 
now sell merchandise made of them 
to retailers. 

There was still another problem: 
experimental merchandise such as 
suitings, coatings, knitted accessories, 
gloves, hosiery. And Saran Yarns had 
cooperated with mills in research on 
military textiles. However, not much 
of this experimental merchandise had 
had more than laboratory tests. Dur- 
ability and field tests for the most 
part still had to be made. The ques- 
tion was where to draw the line. 
Should experimental merchandise be 
presented to the press? If it was pre- 
sented, would it open up a larger 
editorial field without having com- 
mercial applications to report? 

The recommendation of the Joseph 
Katz Co. was to concentrate on the 
use of saran fine fibers in carpets and 
decorative fabrics. It was pointed out 
that this merchandise was ready for 


the consumer market, whereas 
might be months before pel experi- 
mental merchandise would reach th 
retail stores. The real news was 
the new properties which saran could 
impart to carpets and decorative fab- 
rics; to show experimental merchan- 
dise would only scatter the shots. Bi 
the time the experimental merchan- 
dise is ready for Mrs. Consumer, she 
will have forgotten about its saran 
features. Too, it was argu 
premature publicity would, to 
extent, kill the news value wl 
merchandise did become availab! 
create a new picture in the 
minds, it was recommended 
decorative textiles and the fin 

be swatched. 

The final decision was to stage 4 
press preview at the Waldort | 
Hotel—one which would be d: 
yet would factually present t! 
merchandise now ready for tl 
sumer market. It was decide 
to demonstrate the outstanding 
erties of saran fine fibers; 
monofilaments would be pi 
only as “first uses” of saran. 

The over-all objective of t! 

view was to tell the story 
unusual qualities of saran. 
executives wanted to do this in 
servative way; they did not 
to present saran as a miracl 
good for whatever ails a fabri: 
a new fiber which would tai 
place of any existent fibers. 
they pointed out, can be use 
man-made or natural fibers or 
used alone. 

In line with the over-all 
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manage ent decided that the press 
preview. should be informative. Spec- 
acu ging and “gimmicks” would 
have 1 place at the preview. Edi- 
tors. s pointed out, are busy peo- 
ole w lo not attend a press con- 
feren xr just a show. They seek 
facts understanding of the mer- 
han what it can do for the 
onsu The presentation was 
olann rom this point of view, and 
this is ‘ow it was finally staged: 

Tl forms of invitations were 
onsit 1: a formal invitation, an 
explan:tory letter and invitation, a 
telegt The telegram was quickly 
lisca as a subterfuge to attract 
tention. The formal invitation was 
-hosen in view of the fact that this 
was the company’s first press preview 

vould be in keeping with the 
‘ompan\’s status and with the signi- 
ance of the occasion. 
As plans developed, a blueprint of 
» exhibits arranged on a floor plan 

f the Sert Room of the Waldorf-As- 
toria, looked so interesting that copies 
were printed and sent to the editors 

few days before the preview, re- 
minding them of the date. Many edi- 
tors commented favorably on the blue- 
print as a followup, and used it as a 
0 lide to the exhibits. 


Displays Told the Story 


Displays were arranged consecu- 
succinctly telling the story of 

saran. (yjuests studied the chart of 
manutacture, which showed in a gen- 
eral way how the basic raw materials 
— brine and petroleum — finally 


evol into saran yarn. In succes- 


sive ler came the powder, pig- 
mented and unpigmented, the fibers 
id yarns. Following these were dis- 
vy atter display of upholstery and 
lrape fabrics and carpets. One 
corner was given over to a saran 
ing oom decorated by C. Eugene 
‘phenson Associates. It featured a 
irpet, saran upholstery on the 


sota | chairs, saran draperies and 


s and pillow covers. 
A number of rugs, woven of 100% 


ivan, trom five leading mills were 
partic ‘arly interesting to the editors. 
Che \ rsatility of the saran fine fibers 
Was s own in different weaves: tex- 


tured. oral patterns, tufted, nubbed 


sted—cut and uncut. All sam- 


ple le gths of the fabrics were ar- 
range so that guests could examine 
them it close range. Several rugs 
Were 9 the floor so editors could get 


of them underfoot. Most of 
ipery and upholstery fabrics 
re igh style, in unusual color and 
U effects. 
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The preview was planned so that 
editors made their rounds of the ex- 
hibits before the demonstrations of the 
properties of saran were staged. Dr. 
Roy K. Marshall, well known scien- 
tist, made the demonstrations with 
informal explanations as he went 
through them. Both his demonstra- 
tions and the questions-and-answers 
period which followed were held 
down to about 25 minutes. Each edi- 
tor went away with a clear under- 
standing of what saran is and what 
it can do for the consumer. For ex- 
ample, each editor now knows that 
saran is flameproof and entirely self- 
extinguishing. Dr. Marshall proved 
this by igniting a strip of saran and 
strips of other fabrics. The contrast 
in inflammability of the various fibers 
was convincing. After this test it 
was easy for the editors to understand 
why the Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals of New York City has accepted 
and approved saran’s flameproof qual- 
ities. 

The spot tests created a lot of ex- 
citement among the editors. Ink, cat- 
sup, shoe polish, etc., failed to pene- 
trate the individual saran_ fibers— 
even household bleach left no mark. 
The spots were easily washed out 
as the editors watched—and the fabric 
looked as good as new. Another test 
showed that saran is not only im- 
pervious to moisture, but its fibers 
are smooth and round; consequently 
saran cleans easily and is resistant 
to soil. 

To make the demonstrations and 
round-table discussions as informal as 
possible, two of them were held about 
an hour apart. Thus the guests were 
seated within good viewing and hear- 
ing distance. C. B. Branch, a director 
of The Saran Yarns Co., and man- 
ager of the Plastics Division of Dow 
Chemical Co., presided as moderator 
of the discussions, referring the ques- 
tions to SY executives for answers. 

Each editor received a kit contain- 
ing two news releases—one for the 
consumer press and one for the trade 
and business press, a fact sheet list- 
ing names of the exhibitors at the pre- 
view and giving detailed information, 
and a sample of saran fine fiber. 

Was the preview a success ? Almost 
without exception the editors ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the ef- 
fort on the part of Saran Yarns ex- 
ecutives to give them the information 
they needed. “You made saran more 
than just another fiber,” one editor 
said. “Instead of a spectacle you gave 
us down-to-earth facts. Instead of 
going away with a ‘so-what?’ feeling, 
I have an understanding of saran.” 

And that of course is exactly what 
The Saran Yarns Co. hoped to do. 


NEW 


ALL-INCLUSIVE RATES 
FOR 
Winter Group Meetings 


One rate covers room, meals, golf, swim- 
ming (indoor pool), Old White Club, meet- 
ing rooms, gratuities to dining room 
personnel, maids, bellmen on arrival and 
departure. 


$19 per person, per day, single 
$17 per person, per day, double 


November 24, 1952 to March 15, 1953 


Organizations planning 
winter meetings may now enjoy 
all the advantages of The 
Greenbrier at rates which 
include privileges and services 
separately charged for during 
the other seasons. 


Superb facilities plus an 
experienced, smooth-functioning 
staff are the essentials that 
assure successful group meetings 
at The Greenbrier. But what 
makes them outstanding is 
Greenbrier’s overall congenial 
atmosphere ...that intangible 
something which spells the 
difference between feeling “at 
home” and just living in a hotel 
room. Add the relaxation of 
Greenbrier’s varied sports 
and social activities plus the 
rejuvenative effects of the 
famed sulphur baths, and you 
can see why The Greenbrier is 
the ideal spot for winter 

ings. 


Gener 


/HITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA. 
Telephone: White Sulphur Springs 110 
Teletype: White Sulphur Springs 166 

Or Inquire of Greenbrier Offices in: 

New York, 588 FirtH AVENUE « JU 6-5500 
Cuicaco, 77 W. Wasn’Ton St. * RA 6-0625 
WASHINGTON, INVESTMENT BLDo. « RE 2642 
Boston, 73 TREMONT STREET ¢ LA 3-4497 
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Applying the tested rules for new 
product development and marketing 
to an advertising medium entering an 
already ‘‘saturated” market has estab- 
lished a firm foothold for California’s 
newest radio station in the Southern 
California market. The new station 
was, in fact, out of red ink in its first 
three months. 

Before it went on the air last June 
1, KBIG of Hollywood and Cata- 
lina Island went about developing its 
“product” in much the same manner 
more commonly practiced by manu- 
facturing firms. 

Prophets of doom said radio was 
washed up in the intensively covered 
Southern California market, already 
saturated with the impact of tele- 
vision. Certainly no one would dare 
enter the Greater Los Angeles area 
with a new radio medium, adequately 
served for many years by 22 radio 
stations and now seven TV stations. 

But radioman John Poole, a youth- 
ful 35 years, was daring enough to 
refuse to listen to such talk. He 
jumped into the California broadcast- 
ing picture with something a little 
different to offer, creating a “‘prod- 
uct” tailored to fit listener needs, and 
promoting it to the hilt. Results are 
already beginning to show noticeably 
though the ‘‘baby”’ isn’t even full term 
as yet. Invits third month the fledg- 
ling showed a profit of “several hun- 
dred dollars” and “several thousand” 
in its fourth month—unheard of in 
red-ink-stained radio annals. 
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lenpe tal Valley 


The 


Wiseacres Said: 


“There Isn't Room for 
Another Radio Station 


In Los Angeles’ 


But John Poole challenged their judgment. He bor- 


rowed tested research, sales and merchandising tech- 


niques from the sellers of tangibles, used them to find 


Despite the advice of pessimists 
who could see no chances for either 
audience or business in the area for 
still another ANI station, Poole took 
a note from modern research tactics 
and early this year set out to learn if 
there was something wanted by the 
listening public, which represented a 
niche not already filled by other well- 
established stations. He had a hunch 
he’d find one which would enable him 
to develop his product—the medium 
of radio—to meet that need. But it 
would take some groundwork. 

Using a selected audience of 5,000 
as a test group, Poole surveyed them 
as to what type of radio, program- 
ming, not then available from com- 
peting mediums, would interest them. 

The overwhelming answer was 
music—‘‘middle of the road music,” 
according to the station’s commercial 
manager, Bob McAndrews — music 
that was not swing, bebop, or the 
weeping and wailing style now the 
fad. “Just plain popular music, with 
emphasis on the standards,’ Mc- 
Andrews explains. “And flavored 
with just enough news to inform 
without getting analytical.” 

This pattern was adopted: day-long 
music except for a five-minute news- 
cast every hour, and no commercials 
back to back, always music or talk 
between them. 

Well and good—McAndrews knew 
then that he had a programming 
schedule that would get and hold an 
audience. The product was beginning 


his field and open it. So came Station KBIG, now 
anchored in its market, already happily out of red ink. 


to take shape. But there was addi- 
tional research—engineering research 
—before plunging onto the airwaves. 
That concerned two make-or-break 
faccors: 

1. Technical quality of the signal 
being broadcast. 

2. Aset of those elusive creatures— 
sponsors. 

In heavily exploited Hollywood 
and Los Angeles, the latter might at 
first glance seem virtually unattain- 
able. 

Poole and his staff solved the prob- 
lems with a double-barreled approach 
which combined the two. With his 
engineering background, Poole was 
familiar with the fact that salt ater 
strengthens a radio signal becau-e it’s 
the best conductor, and that the ideal 
location to establish a radio transmit 
ter is in a channel. 

Other stations around the countrys 
coastlines had gone to great lc igths 
to build artificial islands on wh'ch to 
mount their transmitters. Hoy ever, 
Los Angeles presented no prc lem, 
since at an ideal distance out ‘rom 
shore lay the Santa Catalina ‘ land 
playground. Why not a stati: on 
Catalina? And consider the p om0- 
tional value, too? 

No sooner said than done! Vith 
the advantage of the salt wate: >trip 
between it and the mainland, K. [G's 
10,000-watt signal soon out 
some mainland 50.000-watters Ex 
haustive tests were conducted to '1eas- 
ure the broadcast signal with “ngr 
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NO SOUTH SEA ISLE ... but a glimpse 
of a remote Catalina beach with a KBIG 
engineer, Gordon Calcote, who covered the 
island by jeep measuring signal strength for 
reports to the Federal Communications 
Commission shortly before the station re- 


ceived the license to start broadcasting. 


neers going by boat, horseback, jeep 
and by foot to amass a “profile” of 
the station’s coverage, which would 
be an important sales point. 


KEIG’s natural potency was 
up with the addition of a 
nal antenna, a sort of screen 
n McAndrews’ words, “beams 
snal inland like a searchlight, 
of in all directions like a 
sht.”” Test signals covered an 
anging along the coast from 
iles north of Santa Barbara, 
100 miles into Mexico, and in- 
s far as California’s Imperial 
region, 
nor problem which had to be 
before setting up the transmit- 
s how to obtain an unused fre- 
and call letters. The FCC 
da dial spot of 740 kilocycles 
with a San Francisco station 
is it exclusively at night, when 
: goes off the air. Poole searched 
table call letters which would 
nt the new station in the minds 
eners and obtain maximum re- 
nd impression right from the 


erage would be extensive, 
reasoned, so why not the word 
? These letters were allotted 
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BIG DAY, BIG DEAL: On June I, the day KBIG first 
went on the air, John H. Poole (right), the station's 
owner-manager had two—correction, three!—reasons for 


passing out jumbo cigars. Station's debut was somewhat 


incidental to the arrival of Poole's twin girls. On the 


receiving end: Stu Wilson, KBIG's production manager. 


A CONTEST to guess KBIG's measured coverage was won by Jack Gale, (center) manager 
of Paul Raymer Co., radio and TV station reps. (but not for KBIG). Making the presenta- 
tion (a watch) is Bob McAndrews, KBIG commercial manager. At right: Jack O'Mara, 
account executive, John |. Edwards & Associates, Los Angeles, ad agency for KBIG. 


to him and thus a natural product 
name “KBIG” was born. It would 
be easy to familiarize the radio public 
with these dramatic letters, something 
which would have to be constantly 
hammered away on in trying to give 
a new baby a big voice in a competi- 
tive market. 

With its unusual range for the 
strength of its signal, KBIG had an 
advertising advantage from the start 
—which it has exploited shrewdly. 
Realizing that the Southern Cali- 
fornia region had a natural commun- 


ity feeling, it began to seek sponsors 
from the entire area—the “California 
Community” as it has been termed by 
the station. (The station even has one 
Mexican sponsor.) 

In addition to out-of-town adver- 
isers, KBIG salesmen in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area concen- 
trated on the “cold-turkey” type of 
call. ““We went to people who had 
never used radio advertising,’ Mc- 
Andrews says, ‘and we found a huge 
untapped market.” ‘They included 
grocers, financial institutions, depart- 
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IF YOU WANT 
TO SELL FOUNDRIES — 
USE THESE AIDS 


FOUNDRY MARKETING 
GUIDE 


Contains an Atlas sec- 
tion defining the con- 
centration of foundry 
capacity, production, 
and employment in 
96 marketing areas. 
Has State section de- 
voted to analysis of 
foundry capacity and 
LH employment in each 
of the United States and Provinces of 
Canada. Includes comprehensive list of 
Foundry Supply Houses and Agents. An 
outline Foundry Market Area map facili- 
tates user-analysis of own sales potentials. 


PENTON’S FOUNDRY 
DIRECTORY 


A geographical list- 


ing of all foun- 
dries giving names, 
addresses, metals 


melted, melting equip- 
ment used, and 
departments oper- 
ated. It lists every one 
of the more than Sa 
5,000 foundries in the U.S.A. and Canada. 
Cost, $75.00. 


FOUNDRY DATA FILE 


‘This is The 
Foundry Industry” 
presents new facts 
about this market, 
its growth, its 
future and _ its 
coverage by 
FOUNDRY. Com- 
plete information 
on circulation, readership, editorial, and 
mechanical details. A must for every 
media file. 


Please send me: 
Foundry Marketing Guide (free) 
Penton Foundry List ($75) 
Foundry Data File (free) 


Name 


Company- 


Address__ 


-——-———————— 7 


[ 


nn FOUNDRY 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


hotels and 
agencies and 
The romantic, 
reputation of Catalina helped to sell 


ment. stores, 
travel 


restaurants, 
movie theaters. 
get-away-from-it-all 
time, because listeners were rightly 
figured to be favorably disposed to the 
resort island where so many had vaca- 


tioned. ‘“They were naturals for avi- 
ation, steamship, and bus advertise- 
ments,’ McAndrews added, “since 


the mere mention of Catalina put 


them in an escapist frame of mind.” 
41 Early Birds 


So while the majority of other sta- 
tion salesmen knocked each other over 
calling on the same “easy sale” pros- 
pects, KBIG salesmen called on “this 
virgin territory off the beaten track”’ 
and got results: Through a single 
salesman hired two months before air- 
time and three more one month be- 
fore airtime, KBIG had 41 sponsors 
lined up before it went on the air. 

As added bait, a charter 
offered, knocking off 1567 from time 
costs for charter A unique 
feature of sales promotion was a sa- 
lute to all sponsors and their agen- 
cies, each mentioned in 
several times during the 
“Preview Day,” June 1. 

In addition to its novel approach 
in looking for new business, KBIG 
tried a new twist in finding salesmen. 
The time-honored method of getting 
good radio time salesmen is to hire 
them away from other stations, which 
does not promote good will among 
stations. KBIG tried to hire men with 
no radio time sales experience. One 
salesman—a top notcher—came from 

Los Angeles newspaper 
department with a good 
among retail accounts. Another one 
came from an advertising agency. 
Only one had previous radio sales ex- 
perience. All three were assigned to 
the fields from which they had come, 
and all three made good from the 
Start. 

Believing the salesman would be 
an important cog in the station’s 
wheel of fortune, KBIG backed each 
salesman up with personal letters 
from the sales manager to the sales- 
man’s prospects, with a short  bio- 
graphical sketch and a photograph of 
the salesman, plus a rundown on the 
type of account he was most experi- 
enced in servicing. This went over 
so well that the station was peppered 
with complimentary telephone calls 
and letters from agencies and pros- 
pects. 

Every available advertising medi- 
um, including time on rival radio and 
TV stations (only five were brave 


rate was 


sponsors. 


free spots 
station’s 


advertising 
following 


enough to sell them this), wa- pur. 
chased to herald KBIG’s debt the 
first week in June. Display space was 
bought in all 50 Southern Cal) ‘ofni, 
daily newspapers. The Los 4 »geles 
Times produced a special inser with 
KBIG supplier advertisers anc dedi. 


catory pictures and editorial me erial. 
A continuing contract was in tiated 
with a full page in the weekly > outh- 


ern California listener fan mag zine. 
Tl’-Radio Life. 

On June 15 a 12-month oitdoor 
advertising campaign on the 24-sheets 
of Foster & Kleiser was launched. 
featuring a housewife listening to ; 
kitchen radio and a motorist listening 
to his car radio, with copy alor x the 
lines of “Music You Like, with Just 
Enough News. KBIG, 740 on your 
dial, the Catalina station.” 

The station went on the air with 
day-long programs for five days pre- 
ceding its opening, using the period 
to build up an audience through dial 
sampling and word-of-mouth. Listen- 
ers were invited to write reports of 
KBIC signal reception in their areas. 

Additional sales 


promotion, still 
continuing, 1odox 


embraced more ort! 
measures such as space in national and 
regional sales, advertising, and _ radio 
publications, and direct mail to more 
than 1,000 national and local agency 
time-buyers and local advertisers. 


It seemed to KBIG officials that 


most of their listening audience 
wanted to work for the station. Em- 
ployment statistics for the new station 
read like this: Announcers-producers, 
483 applied, from every state in the 


union, 88 auditioned, only 6. hired. 
Salesmen, 24 applied, 5 hired. Secre- 

epg : ag F ; 
taries, 31 applied, 5 hired. Engineers, 


53 applied, 5 hired. 
Search for a “Rep.” 


To find a national sales repre-enta- 
tive, KBIG executives proceeded in 
the same cautious way in which they 
chose salesmen, programming av | lo- 
cation. They first looked for men who 
were operating as station repre: nta- 


tives, eliminating the group w!> al- 
ready had competitive stations. | he) 
wrote the others to see if they v ould 


be interested in KBIG. 

Then they checked a half © zen 
stations represented by the reme ing 
few and ran a confidential poll o 10U 
top time-buyers in agencies arou! the 
country to rate the final group. Chis 
provided a factual check on thes« rep- 
resentatives. Finally, a selection was 
made: Robert Meeker & Assoc *tes. 
Inc., was chosen. 

In addition to regular advert 'ng, 
a barrage of promotional stunt: has 
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yved. A list of 1,000 key 


ae re usually on the receiving 
end. | ples: 

1. n the station went on the 
sir hasized the conductivity of 
salt W with 1,000 one-pound boxes 
of salt ater taffy for gifts. “It’s not 
a lot affy when we tell you salt 
watel only makes good candy, but 
good erage,’ read an accompany- 
ng ta 

?. | st before it took to the air- 
waves. NBIG ran a contest which 
was ooen only to advertisers and 
wency nen to guess how many square 
miles «ould be in its coverage area. 
This got the attention of a group 
of prime prospects who, through the 


ontest. would become aware of the 
station’. assets advertising-wise. Facts 
riven were its location, power, and 


frequency. Three Chronograph wrist 
yatches (stop watches), prized in 
dio ‘or split-second timing, were 
warded. ‘The mailing list of con- 


testants has been used for subsequent 
stunts, as well as to provide initial 


3. A ceramic ash tray in the shape 
of the state of California with 
KBIG’s location lettered on it. 

4. A card case with the station’s 
ll letters on it. 


5. Visiting Firemen Club cards, in- 
viting the addressee to use KBIG’s 
Holly\.ood office for business when in 
town. “Club management guarantees 
treedom from conversation with sales- 
men who are chained in separate 
hees, says the card. 


6. -\ bottle of red ink, titled ‘‘Sur- 
plus Red,” mailed out when the sta- 
tion went into the black in only its 
third nonth of operation. “The red 
ik w 1 not be needed,” said a brief 
note. Maybe you have a friend be- 
hind he Iron Curtain you'd like to 
pen e note to.’ This was perhaps the 
I tention-getting gimmick of all. 


/. he Hollywood offices happened 
tobe wned by Edgar Bergen and the 


stati “got a lot of milage’ out of 
as showing Poole and Charlie 


McC rthy signing a lease. 


7 Vhen Poole’s wife presented 
iim ith twin girls the day before the 


stati . went on the air, KBIG passed 
Out oot-and-a-half-long cigars, in 
hon: of the twins and the “twin sta- 
tor (Hollywood and Catalina 
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9. The station owns a 40-foot 
Chris-Craft express cruiser, “The 
LaBelle,” first used as a_ floating 
studio to run the signal tests. It has 
come in handy for special events cov- 
erage. 

An off-shoot of this was that the 
guests and staff caught so many alba- 
core, a species of tuna, that they are 
being canned and labeled for presenta- 
tion as Christmas gifts this year. The 
label reads: “LaBelle Brand Tuna, 
especially caught for you by John 
Poole and staff members of KBIG.” 

10. The station’s 6’10” disc jockey, 
Carl Bailey, stationed at the Catalina 
studios (where more than 51% of 
programming originates to maintain 
the location) has become a local per- 
sonality. His show, “Mr. Big Meets 
the Boat” is a big local event. He is 
billed as ‘‘the world’s tallest disc 
jockey.” 


A Bow to Competition 


In addition to the foregoing pro- 
motions, KBIG set a new precedent 
in intra-industry relations when it 
started to sign off at sunset, by sug- 
gesting that its listeners tune in to 
some other show on another station, 
plugging six stations a night, rotating 
the stations mentioned. This approach 
gained a “welcome to the airwaves’ 
plug from a good many other stations. 

The initial show was marked by 
drop-ins from a wide variety of Hol- 
lywood celebrities, which started them 
off with a good audience. To keep 
this audience, the station has _ insti- 
tuted a “listener-trap.”” Most stations 
give their station breaks at exact 
hours, half hours or 15-minute inter- 
vals, and bored listeners, switching 
their dials, usually hear nothing but 
a succession of call letters and com- 
mercials. Changing all that, KBIG, 
with the help of a special clock band- 
ing each quarter hour and a minute on 
either side in red, sends forth nothing 
but music in that two-minute period, 
when all other stations are giving sta- 
tion breaks. This device, KBIG feels, 
has caught a good many casual listen- 
ers who later become regulars. 

Additional advertising and promo- 
tion is handled through the station’s 
advertising agency, John I. Edwards 
& Associates, Hollywood, with Jack 
O’Mara as account executive. 

With its formula for program- 
ming, technical excellence and unique 
advertising ideas, KBIG seems to be 
proving once again that even the most 
seemingly overloaded industry always 
can make room for a new participant 
with sound ideas and imagination. 


HOW MUCH? 


do you COUNT ’EM 
or WEIGH "EM? 


Experts consider perfection, 
color and weight—as well as 
number — when judging dia- 
monds. 


Wise advertisers too, not only 
“count noses" but weigh and 


evaluate the quality of a mag- 
azine's circulation. 


In its field, 1&P leads — with 
exacting circulation methods 
that pre-select the key ex- 
ecutives and engineers* you 
want to reach —in all the im- 
portant plants! 


*Over 38,000 total ; 


i 


Established 1920 
420 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


FORD 
NELSON 


One of 
WDIA's 
many famous 
personalities 


Omega Flour 
Joins the Parade 
To WDIA, Memphis! 


Yes, Omega Flour has started a 52-week contract of 
5 quarter hours weekly on W D | A—and so another 
famous advertiser takes advantage of WDIA’s com- 
plete dominance in selling to the great Nearo segment 
of the Memphis trade area (439,266 Negroes in 
W DIA BMB counties). Join the list of national 
advertisers that includes Bayer Aspirin, Wonder 
Bread, Jello, Camel Cigarettes and many more blue 
chip brands. Get full facts today! 


HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX 
City: Menphis, Tenn. Months: July-Auoust {952 


Time Sets WDIA B Cc D EF @ 


T.R.T.P. 81.9 - 24.5 ~- 20.1-17.2-15.2-10.3-9.2-7.3 
Note: WDIA’s share Saturdays 24.2 Sundays: 30.6 


MEMPHIS VAY DTA SC itenn. 


John E. Pearson Co., Representative 
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THIS IS THE "UTILITY": It's designed for use in stores doing an annual volume 


between $75,000 and $250,000. 


produce table, or on a small table alone, near the fresh vegetables and fruits. 
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It can be used in the produce bin, on top of a 


When the Little Dealer Says, 
“What about Me?” 


Point-of-purchase units designed for the big fellows—and 


tested with excellent results—have now been adapted for 
stores doing $75,000-$250,000 yearly. Object: to get 
dried fruits displayed with fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Based on an interview with L. B. ("“DEAC") WILLIAMS 


Director, California Dried Fruit Research Institute 


Small grocers now can double and 
treble sales by displaying dried fruit 
with fresh fruit in two new display 
fixtures devised by the California 
Dried Fruit Institute. 

A year ago, a merchandising plan 
developed by the Institute* increased 
profits for the larger food retailers— 
super markets and chain stores. These 
retailers had ample display space to 
provide shelving which would hold 
from 1,200 to 1,400 packages of dried 
fruit in eye-catching mass display. 
Today, small food retailers can in- 
crease sales by using similar display 
principles. 

*See “Store Tests Prove Proper Display 
Key to Doubled Sales on Dried Fruits,” 
SALES MANAGEMENT, Sept. 1, 1951. 
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The space problem of the small 
grocer was studied by the Institute. 
“We found,” says L. B. (“Deac’’) 
Williams, director of the California 
Dried Fruit Research Institute, San 
Francisco, “that quite a few stores, 
although progressive and anxious to 
adopt successful merchandising tech- 
niques, don’t have enough space in or 
facing their produce departments to 
accommodate the 10 to 12 foot shelf 
fixture which we recommended in our 
original plan.” 

The Institute designed two display 
models, and blueprints and _ instruc- 
tions were made available without 
charge to small-store operators. 

The Institute plan for merchan- 
dising dried fruit recommends that 


THIS 
annual volume less than $75,000. One end-space 


IS THE "PYRAMID": it's for stores with 


recommended for figs and nuts, other for specials. 


stores (1) stock a complete line of 
dried fruit and nuts, in cartons and 
visible packages; (2) locate displays 
in or facing the fresh fruit section 
where the housewife looks tor all 
fruits, fresh or dried; (3) arrange 
displays for full-color centrast foi 
striking eye and appetite appeal. 
Several thousand grocers wh 
adopted the plan last year before 
the new crop season started were su 
prised by tripled and quadrupled sa 
of dried fruit and nuts. This applic 
equally to grocers who had previousl 
sold substantial quantities of t)iese. 
“This season,” Williams says, “ap- 
proximately 75,000 grocers will have 
the plan in operation for the new 
crop season, including nearly al) supe! 
markets, most leading chains, \olun- 
tary and cooperative groups. anc 
thousands of progressive indeend- 
ents.’ A number will use two new 
displays designed by the Institut: 
The displays are called the *\’yra 
mid,” and the “Utility.” The f st is 
for use in stores which have a: ai- 
nual sales volume of approxi! tel} 


$75,000 to $250,000; the secon. to! 
stores with an annual volume : de! 
$75,000. Says Williams: “The © ss 
fication is arbitrary, but it fits | tter 
than such classifications as ‘! ‘ge. 
‘medium’ or ‘small’ stores.” 

The “Pyramid” (see illustra’ on) 
compactly displays a full line of . ried 
fruit and nuts with colorful effe ‘ive 
ness. It measures 72 inches “OSS 
by 34 inches wide, takes up 17 s« :are 
feet only. Topped by a large se “100 
sign, it stands 57 inches high. 1 the 
sign is carried on side facings the 
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At 


your 
age ! 


res with 


nd-space 
specials, 


If you are over 21 (or under 101) it’s none too soon for 

you to follow the example of our hero, Ed Parmalee, 

and face the life-saving facts about cancer as presented in our 
new film “‘Man Alive!’’. You’ll learn, too, that cancer is not 
unlike serious engine trouble—it usually gives you a warning: 


iine of 
ns and 
lisplays 
section (1) any sore that does not heal (2) alump or thickening, 

in the breast orelsewhere (3) unusual bleeding or discharge 
(4) any changeinawartormole (5) persistent indigestion 
or difficulty in swallowing (6) persistent hoarseness or 
cough (7) any change in normal bowel habits. 

While these may not always mean cancer, any one of them 
should mean a visit to your doctor. 

Most cancers are curable but only if treated in time! 


You and Ed will also learn that until science finds a cure for 
all cancers your best “insurance” is a thorough health 
examination every year, no matter how well you may feel — 
twice a year if you are a man over 45 or a woman over 35. 


For information on where you can see this film, call us or 
write to “Cancer” in care of your local Post Office. 
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American Cancer Society 


MAN ALIVE! is the story of Ed Parmalee, whose 
fear weakens his judgment. He uses denial, sar- 
casm and anger in a delightful fashion to avoid 
having his car properly serviced and to avoid going 
to a doctor to have a symptom checked that may 
mean cancer. He finally learns what a difference it 
makes (in his peace of mind and in his disposition) 
to know how he can best guard himself and his 
family against death from cancer. 
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TO ALL MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


of Residential Construction Materials and Related Products 


Announcing an important research study: 


"FORECASTING RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, BY STATES, 195C-1960" 
FOR USE IN SETTING SALES QUOTAS. 


The study describes a technique of 


forecasting residential construction, 
based on an intensive analysis of new 


Census data which reveals which states 


can be regarded as “overbuilt” and 
which states are “underbuilt”. Fore- 


casts are then presented for each state 
for the years 1955 and 1960, and in the 
Appendix we indicate how correspond- 
ing forecasts may be made for any sin- 
1950 and 1960. The 
study took several months to prepare, 


gle year between 


and in our estimation offers one of the 
most useful analytic tools ever applied 


in a marketing research problem. 


The 


arose as a result of the 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


report 


many letters addressed to the editors of 
SaLes MANAGEMENT Macazine, for 
whom we prepare the Annual Survey 
of Buying Power, asking for data that 
would enable manufacturers of con- 
struction equipment and related prod- 
ucts to set sales quotas in accordance 
with regional growth trends in resi- 


dential construction. 


The report, running to twenty pages, 
plus three charts and a statistical ap- 
pendix containing about fifty columns 
of data, completely covers construction 
activity in the forty-eight states and 
District For 


costs, etc., 


of Columbia. details on 


write to 


Research Consultants to Sales Management 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Mu-4-3559 


We publish a newspaper 
that sells a market 
of 112 million people 
with 2 billion dollars 
to spend 


our newspaper is read in 3 out of 5 
homes in Nebraska and Western lowa 


Omaha World-Herald 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives 


251,539 Daily—257,164 Sunday (ABC, Publisher’s statement for Mar. 31, 1952) 
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height can be reduced to 51 


nches, 

The display is four-sided. he ty, 
large sides provide space fr ~ a {\j 
line of dried fruits. One enc space js 


recommended for extra figs ‘nd {o; 
nuts, the other for seasonal 


’ ‘ Price 
specials. On a deep shelf belo « there 
is ample storage space for reserye 
stocks, or for display of «© er-size 


bags of fruits and nuts. | ‘ther , 
step-back display, which ho js 5p, 
packages, or a solid display which 
holds 700, may be made. T \¢ stoy. 
age shelf holds 600 to 700 5 .ckages 

The “Utility” displays a i presen. 
tative line of dried fruit a: J nuts 
It can be used in the prod ice bin 
on top of a produce table, >r on , 
small table by itself, facing or ad- 
joining produce. Set into a fresh fruit 
display it stands out attractively, 
Tilted so that the visible packs may be 
stacked without slipping, it 


resents 
a sizable eye-arresting surface, The 
“Utility” measures 30 inches across 
22 inches deep, 22% inches high. It 


occupies less than 5 square feet, holds 
approximately 250 packages. 


Displays Tailored to Needs 


The larger fixture—the “Pyramid 
can be built with a $30 materials 
outlay, $40 if it is constructed with 
a table base. The “Utility” costs 
approximately $10 for materials 
With the aid of blueprints and 
structions furnished by the Institut 
the grocer easily can build the fix- 
tures himself, or can have them built 

The selective manner in which th 
Institute makes available the fixtu 
designs is an_ indication of th 
thoroughness of its merchandising 
help to retailers. Mass or haphazai 
distribution of blueprints by pack 
representatives, brokers or who esaler 
is not permitted. Williams explains 
“Distribution is highly selecti: e. W: 
try to fit the right fixture +> eat! 
store so that the grocer will be a& 
sured the greatest possible sa °s am 
profit per square foot.” 

The Institute is convince: fron 
results to date that no grocer \ ‘10 ha 
space to accommodate the ide: 3-I!: 
or 12-foot shelf fixture recom: endeé 
in its original plan should be = tisfec 
with the “Pyramid” fixture. $ nilar- 
ly, it points out that grocers houlé 
not try to get by with the “TU -ility. 
if they have enough space to mstal 
the “Pyramid.” It stresses t * fact 


that sales and profits of drie  frutt 
and nuts will be largely propor onatt 
to the amount of space the gro er de 
votes to their display. ; 
“This is not dictated by a desire 
on our part or on the part 7 the 
SALES MANAGE ‘ENT 


institute. 


by 28-inch banner 


Crop dried 


high) may be used 


volume, these 


Institute’s files 


ndust! sell a grocer a big stock The Institute uses this intensified tising program of the 
nches, HH of drie ts,’ Williams emphasizes. merchandising aid and guidance at The kit can be used with any of 
le twe It is tectly logical proposition. point-of-purchase. And the dried the displays described. It consists of 
2 full B The | shelf fixture used in our fruit industry is organizing a collabo- a full-color 11 
space is Horio re tests holds from 1,200 rative promotional effort which this which illustrates 5 food dishes which 
nd for HM + 1.4 ackages of dried fruit. It year should make most people con- use raisins; another 11 by 28-inch 
Price HE has tl rention-demanding eye ap- scious of dried fruit. Starting in full-color banner which shows 4 ap- 
there peal iss display, and convinces October, substantially more than $1 petizing ways to use prunes; an 18- 
eserve I the ci ier that dried fruit is an million will be spent on consumer inch circular piece in red and white 
er-size JF import line in a major store. The advertising for California dried fruit. which features ‘New 
the: es the retailer room for a Participants in the program will work fruit now in,” and points out that 
ls 5( stock, eliminates the possi- through an advertising co-ordinating dried fruit is “Today’s best buy.” 
which iy customer having to look committee. The group consists of the The pieces have been designed so that 
sto because she could not find California Prune Advisory Board, the circular piece and one banner 
‘kages wanted.” The California Raisin Advisory (41” across 22” 
presen. iin cases it recommends that Board, the California Fig Insti- together. Or each piece may be used 
nut ise the “Pyramid” fixture, tute, the Dried Fruit Association separately to provide dried fruit re- 
e bir n to the regular large shelf of California, the California Dried minders in different parts of the store. 
on 1 the produce department. Fruit Institute, and brand advertis- Since the illustrations do not show 
or ad ks effectively in stores with ers. The program will include adver- dried fruit alone, but in combination 
sh fru ‘al of space; it enables them tising in newspapers, consumer maga- with other foods, they give the house- 
‘tively. HF to give added play to dried fruit zines, Sunday supplements, radio, tele- wife welcome menu ideas. Thus they 
may be luring ereatest selling periods. Many vision, and point-of-purchase display promote sales of related food items. 
resents JB stores are carrying out this idea. For material. Small grocers are responding as 
Th example. American Stores in Wilkes- eagerly to the modernized technique 
across, JF Barre, a., designed a fixture similar Offer New Display Kit for promoting dried fruit as did the 
gh. | to the Institute’s “Pyramid” to aug- larger super markets and chain groups 
holds ment their regular display at peak In previous years the Institute dis- which first tested the technique. In 
selling times. Another group, the covered that advertising without proportion to their 
Andrew Williams (Mayfair) Stores, point-of-purchase merchandising _ is stores will show results as surprising 
go a step further. They use displays partially effective only, and in some as those of the bigger stores, Wil- 
eds across produce tables 12 feet long by cases wasted. It therefore offers deal- liams believes. Hundreds of success- 
4 feet wide to augment regular dried ers a point-of-purchase display kit to ful reports in the 
one fruit displays for special promotions. help them to tie in with the adver- confirm this belief. 
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and state lines. The size of an area 
was governed by the number of pros- 
pects and by traveling conditions. 
County lines were the periphery and 
the Service Center was established in 
a small town as near the geographical 
center of an area as possible. 
Only 2 or 3 of these areas 
opened in each district at first. 


were 


These 


were determined by installation com- 
mitments which we’d made before the 
nachine was ready. 


We suffered some 


For sales, advertising presenta- 
tions. Opens quickly for desk-top 
use. Very compact. Easy to carry. 
Folds flat. 


lope takes two presentation sheets 


Each clear plastic enve- 


back to back. Ideal for fast-moving, 
straight-to-eye sales story. Very 
economical. 


Call or write for salesman 
... descriptive folder 


Surkhardt 


LARNED AT SECOND 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 


"Binders 


to American Business"’ 


Leasing: Key to Introduction 
Of Fairchild’s Scan-a-graver 


terrible growing pains at this time. 
In the first 6 months, 15 Service 
Areas were opened. We started from 
scratch by hiring men, training them 
in 6 weeks, organizing facilities for 
each Service Center, and getting them 
into the field where installations were 
waiting. 

The program could never have been 
the success it is, considering the neces- 
sary lack of a sales force, without 
these men whom we hired with defi- 
nite sales qualifications in mind. Their 
ability to service the accounts, to oper- 
ate independently and_ responsibly, 
and build favorable relations with 
customers and prospects was the first 
requisite. However, we wanted men 
who had sales potential as well. 

Realizing that it would be at least 
2 years before we could afford a sepa- 
rate sales force, we planned to train 
the servicemen to sell well enough to 
increase the installations in their re- 
spective areas. Before we could ever 
afford a sales organization, the pro- 
gram had to show a profit and the 
only way to show a profit was to 
build each area so it was at least pay- 
ing its own way. 

Our service manager, George 
Arnold, has an uncanny talent for 
spotting a man’s ability and his choice 
of servicemen with sales potential has 
proved itself by 806. Some of them 
who were doing service work in 1949 
are now on full-time sales. 

We spent the first year of the pro- 
gram make-doing with our rapidly ex- 
panding service organization. After 
an area serviceman had installed the 
initial machines, he would be charged 
with the responsibility of selling the 
Scan-a-graver to other newspapers in 
his area. Since he had few machines 
at the outset, and because he had long 
distances to travel in doing his service 
work, he had time to visit newspapers 
en route. 

The difficulty with this sales plan 
lay in the subordination of sales to 
service work. It was working well 
enough to increase the number of ma- 
chines in most areas, but the pace was 
slow. And as an area man installed 
more machines, he had less time to 
sell and more service work to do. It 
was impossible to guide or control 
sales time because the primary respon- 
sibility was service. 

Pioneer Scan-a-graver installations 
were our best salesmen. They were 
made by publishers and editors who 
are the first to grasp the significance 
of new developments in the field and 


they are the first to try them It 


it Was 
a group of these publishers | ver the 
country that helped us lau ch oy 
program, and they kept the :-cam yp 


by bringing their experienc 
attention of other newspape: 

Some of these publishers tually 
went on the road and sent 
contracts. Others invited nev 


len t 
see their installations and ny of 
them carried on lengthy cor: -spond. 
ence on how the Scan-a-graver was 


working out. 

Press association meetings -ave ys 
our greatest opportunity to se!. Eve 
now we feel that more sales work ca; 
be accomplished in the few davs of 


‘a 


NEW HAVEN 


As the leading wholesale 
distributing center in 
Southern New England, 
typical New England con- 
ditions prevail for com- 
plete testing problems. 


ve and you can 


NEW ENGLAND 


New Haven's’ wholesale 
factors are fully ac- 
quainted in all New Eng- 
iand. 


= 7 ‘New Haven Evening Wegiste. : =I 
ee | ren “VicAn hw Con: le oa 
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vention than can be ac- 
yr in any other single sales 
e Scan-a-graver is an ideal 
r demonstration at any sort 
per convention. It is com- 
} office type equipment and 
in be displayed at meetings 
composing, and other 
lipment would be out of 


ess, 


‘an-a-graver became the lat- 

| in newspaper equipment 
At these conventions we 
tice a publisher paying par- 
ttention to the machine, ask- 
w pertinent questions of our 
sisting his enthusiasm to buy, 
r talking seriously in a corner 
‘low publishers. We could 
bet with the odds in our favor 
would receive a signed con- 
ym that publisher within three 


ares 


ASTOUNDING! 


Only 5 cities in the 
Jnited States have 
day newspapers with 
culations larger than — 
NNEAPOLIS SUNDAY 


TRIBUNE 


620,000 
the Upper Midwest! 
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months — yet, we would not have 
made a direct sales presentation. 

In the first year of the Scan-a- 
graver program, we didn’t buy an 
inch of advertising space. Neither did 
we make a definite bid for publicity— 
beyond the usual new-product  re- 
leases. Our direct mail advertising 
consisted of 3 form letters. 

This apparent lack of planning and 
activity in elementary sales promo- 
tion, again, reflected our belief that 
we would not have to “‘sell” the Scan- 
a-graver. Actually, there was no point 
in advertising and little reason to 
originate publicity material. We en- 
joyed—and still have—a very favor- 
able press. 

Besides, we had our hands full try- 
ing to keep up with inquiries and 
didn’t want to stimulate the market 
any further until we had the person- 
nel and time to follow up. 

Our “day of awakening” came in 
mid 1950. Along about that time we 
all agreed that we would have to have 
sales force and selling aids if the 
Scan-a-graver program was to be a 
success. We were wide awake to the 
facts. We had established a country- 
wide system of service areas, but only 
one or two contained enough installa- 
tions to operate profitably. 

The cream had been skimmed and 
it wasn’t as thick as we'd been led to 
believe it would be. The industry- 
wide desire for the machine had been 
keen enough to allow us to establish 
our national service organization 
which was the skeleton structure for 
the program, but after over a year of 
waiting for the sales to be made by 
themselves, by our users, and by our 
servicemen—we knew we had to start 
selling. 

In April, 1951 we started the sec- 
ond phase by hiring a sales manager, 
Harry Ellis, Jr., formerly with a 
newspaper mat service. His first as- 
signment was to teach our service- 
men how to sell. 

As the sales training program got 
under way most of the service-sales- 
men turned enthusiastically to the 
new organization for help. It was 
impossible to bring them to New 
York, because of their service respon- 
sibilities, and we hadn’t the staff to 
send a training team into the field for 
an intensified sales training course. 
Consequently, we had to rely on sales 
bulletins, correspondence, semi-annual 
training meetings and some sales help 
in the field. 

With the bulletins we tried to sup- 
ply good samples showing how the 
Scan-a-graver was being used in news 
and advertising, brochures, booklets, 
etc. 

We had prepared a catalog when 
we first introduced the Scan-a-graver, 


but there was no other literature until 
this period. One basic tool that was 
needed was some kind of visual pres- 
entation. Our newly retained adver- 
tising agency developed a flop-over 
easel presentation which visualized 
our main selling points. This pres- 
entation, along with a sales kit, gave 
each serviceman the basic tool for 
opening his sales talk. Very soon each 
of them learned to depend less and 
less on the presentation and more and 
more on fresh material which they 
gathered from newspapers in their re- 
spective areas. 


NOW the 
RCAVICTOR 
AS SYSTE N 


for sales t 


Now, you can co-ordinate your en- 
tire, country-wide sales training program 
... thanks to the unique advantages of 
RCA Victor’s 45 rpm recordings. Now, 
main-office personnel can brief field men 
on developments in any branch of your 
business. 


A “personal” contact that’s simple, 
direct and forceful . . . more stimulating 
than dozens of bulletins or letters. A 
welcome and efficient aid, both for sales 
training and for month-to-month sales 
management. 

Featherweight, nonbreakable discs— 
only 7” diameter—play over 7 minutes 
per side. Compact, easy and inexpensive 
to airmail. Complete automatic players 
are low in cost... deliver astonishingly 
clear, strong sound. 

Ask us, too, about “45°s” successful 
direct-selling applications—ideal for spe- 
cial, on-the-spot promotion stunts. 

Contact your nearest RCA Victor 
Custom Record office today! 


630 Fifth Avenue 
Dept. S-110, NEW YORK 20 
JUdson 2-5011 
445 North Lake Shore Drive 
Dept. S-110, CHICAGO 11 
WHitehall 4-3215 
1016 North Sycamore Avenue 
Dept. S-110, HOLLYWOOD 38 
HIllside 5171 


custom 
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‘greatest 
jemand 
in our history’ 


That’s what one advertisement did for 
S. Rudofker Sons, Inc., largest U.S. 
manufacturer of men’s formal wear. 


The full-page ad—for a dinner jacket— 
ran in the “Report on Men’s Wear” 
supplement to The New York Times 
Magazine. It was part of a consistent 
campaign run in The Times Magazine 
for over two years. 


David Wermen of Rudofker’s adver- 
tising agency—Harry Feigenbaum of 
Philadelphia—tells what happened: 


“The very next day we received 
hundreds of telephone calls from con- 
sumers. Saks-34th St. called—Bloom- 
ingdales, J. P. Carey, Franklin Simon, 
Gimbel Bros., John Jarrell...all want- 
ing rush deliveries. 


“For days and weeks after, letters 
from consumers poured in from all 
over the country. In short, this page 
produced the greatest demand in our 
history. 


“We maintain a two-hour delivery 
service to any store in the country... 
within two hours of receipt of any 
order, the merchandise is on its way. 
However, we had to write our cus- 
tomers that we would be unable to 
ship for two or three weeks.” 


You can get this same kind of business, 
volume business—no matter what you 
sell. With The New York Times on 
your list for 1953, you'll see why The 
Times has been the advertising leader 
in the world’s leading market for 
33 years. 


The N ew Pork Times 


LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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One ad brings © 


Our advertising manager and the 
agency launched a campaign in the 
newspaper business press in the sum- 
mer of 1950. From the beginning we 
have used a testimonial-picture-story 
technique in our advertising. We 
knew we wouldn’t have to tell many 
publishers and editors: ““The Scan-a- 
graver Is Great.” They already knew 
that. We had to tell them: “This Is 
How The Gazette and we'd 
illustrate the benefits with testimonial 
evidence. 

Our greatest selling problem _be- 
came painfully clear to us about this 
time. Somehow we had to make 
newspapers increase their use of pic- 
tures and thereby increase their en- 
graving expenditure, so they could 
see the economics of the Scan-a-grav- 
er. We had to prove that it is profit- 
able for them to use more pictures. 

As the focal point for an educa- 
tional program to be carried out by 
salesmen, advertising, and publicity, 
we decided to publish a magazine de- 
signed to be used as a guide or hand- 
book on picture usage. This quarter- 
ly, IMPRESSIONS, is now found 
on desks of 6,000 editors, advertising 
managers, and photographers. 

IMPRESSIONS is a “how-to” 
magazine. Not how to use the Scan- 
a-graver, but how to use pictures. In 
fact, we have a rule against using the 
name Scan-a-graver in IMPRES- 
SIONS. The idea, of course, is to 
establish the magazine as an author- 
itv on picture usage—and not as an 
advertising medium for our product. 
This editorial slant fills a void in pub- 
lishing literature. It is helpful to pub- 
lishers, advertising managers, editors, 
photographers, and mechanical super- 
intendents alike. 


Door Opener 


The magazine became one of the 
sales-servicemen’s favorite selling aids. 
While prospects are added to the mail- 
ing list on their own request, or by 
order of one of the sales-servicemen, 
IMNIPRESSIONS became a_ door- 
opener for most representatives. At 
least + times a year they have a good 
reason for visiting a prospect so he 
can have the latest copy of IM PRES- 
SIONS. Once in the prospect’s office, 
the magazine’s contents become the 
point of departure for another sales 
pitch. It’s a good start because the 
prospect feels our man is there to do 
something for him—not to sell him a 
Scan-a-graver, 

Until this summer, this was the set- 
up. We continued to help the serv- 
icemen sell through new sales aids 
and sales bulletins. We continued 
our business paper advertising and in- 


stituted a direct mail prog: 
worked harder at publicity. ° 
regional, and state press as 
meetings were still to the 

of our sales effort. And, we | 
sales meetings. 

We did, however, add 2 n 
tions to spark sales: We trie: 
contest. It worked. 

We hired our first full-tir 
men. The function of the 
sales supervisors was to worl 
field with our service-salesn 
needed sales help most. Howe 
such man couldn’t do too mu 
one-fifth of the country to c 
we hired, trained, and sent out 
time salesmen. This was an 
ment and it was the first tin 
the beginning of the program 
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in the field. These men we 
into those areas where our salk 
the weakest. They did not att 
train the area man, as did the « 
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sales supervisor, but they traveled the 
area along with the sole purpose 


selling the Scan-a-graver. 


Needed: Full-time Salesmen 


We learned a lot from this exper: 


ment. The first lesson was o 
were already suspicious of: W 
to have men doing full-time | 


ne we 
’e had 
yn-the- 


road sales if we were to expect the 


business to come in at a regula 


creasing rate. But, we weren 


vinced that the men we had 
this work were the best type | 
job. They were good salesm: 


rly in- 
t con- 
doing 
or the 


n but 


had no experience with the Scan-« 


graver—or with newspapering. 
One school of thought at Fa 


insists that the best men to s 


Scan-a-graver are those with a 
background. These men, it’s a 
are better acquainted with new 
problems and are quicker to es 
a prospect’s true situation bec: 
experience in servicing many ac 
Further, the serviceman’s te 
knowledge of the Scan-a-grav: 
printing processes make him an 
welcomed into any newspaper 
We had to have another 
ment to test this philosophy. 
of the servicemen who had bee 
ing for some time had mad 
standing records for sales. ( 


these men was relieved of his : 


work and assigned to full-time 
The resulting increase in busin 
dicated that salesmen with 


backgrounds could bring in mo: 
ness than salesmen without new 
selling experience and withoi 
experience of working closely 
Scan-a-graver installations. 
However, few of the serv! 
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time we knew what we 
zainst. About a third of the 
ers in this country were us- 
‘an-a-graver, but we wanted 
two-thirds, too. There were 
100 weekly papers using the 
out of a total of 10,000 in 
itry. Our fine-screen ma- 
ad been introduced to the 
ial printing field but we were 
stiff sales resistance from 
‘d methods. 
‘ same time we realized that 
f experience gave us certain 
The leasing arrangement 
me one of our strongest sell- 
ts, whereas once it was the 
greatest sales resistance. Some 
had saved very substantial 
money using the machine and 
1ad made substantial profits 
‘reased circulation and from 
pictures to advertisers, other 
ind job shops. 
ty, too, ceased to be an argu- 
and became a strong sales 
For two years in a row the 
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for excellence in newspaper 
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: with the account all the way 


e darkroom to the press to 
picture quality. Our Cus- 
ngineer became the symbol of 
-a-graver program. 
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to bring into the fold and we 
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fields) New and improved 
or both fields were ready for 
it was time to take 
1 step on the way to establish- 
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> area representatives were re- 
t their service work and were 
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ence selling advertising services to 
newspapers and they had both been 
weekly newspaper publishers. This 
was the first time we had hired any- 
one with newspaper experience for 
sales work. 

We are now well on our road to 
separate sales and service organiza- 
tions. For the first time we have full- 
time salesmen so we can now plan, 
direct, and accomplish an aggressive 
sales program. We still have com- 
bination sales-servicemen, but we also 
have men who are now exclusively on 
service. In time the sales-servicemen 
will either become full-time salesmen, 
or servicemen. Then the evolution of 
an unusual organization that came 
into being through necessity will be 
complete. 


Then and Now 


This was our organization (exclud- 
> 


ing correspondents-clerks) in the 
Spring of 1949; 
Sales Manager | 
Service Manager 1 
Area Servicemen 5 
Total: 7 
And this is our organization today: 
Sales Vice-President 1 
Sales Manager 1 
Assistant Sales Manager 1 
District Sales Supervisors 2 
Salesmen 8 
Sales-Servicemen (Area) 21 
Service Manager 1 
Assistant Service Manager 1 
District Service Supervisors 2 
Combination Sales-Service 
Supervisors 3 
Servicemen (Area) 6 
Serviceman (Floating) I 


Total: 48 


Plus an Advertising-Public Rela- 
tions Department. 


Some idea of the progress that has 


been made to date can be gleaned 
from a few figures. There are ap- 
proximately 800 Scan-a-gravers in- 


stalled with about another hundred 
under contract but not yet installed. 
Income from the program is now at 
the yearly rate of about two and 
half million dollars. We came out of 
the red back in the fourth quarter of 
1950—our second year. Since then 
our profit percentage has increased 
steadily. 

Rent on the Scan-a-gravers varies 
from $185 to $210 a month, depend- 
ing on the screen size of the machine. 
The new model designed for the 


SELL MORE IN THE 


SOUTH’S 
No. 1 State! 


chy Se 
Comal it 


— % Winston-Salem 
is the home of 

R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 


1 
75% 

ALL 
AUTOMOBILES 
SOLD IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 
WINSTON-SALEM’S 


15-COUNTY 
MARKET 


*$104,500,000 
SM 1952 Survey of 
Buying Power 


Recent official Hooper Ratings 
show WSJS, the Journal-Sentinel 
Station, FIRST in the morning— 
FIRST in the afternoon—FIRST in 
the evening! For the finest in 

AM-FM coverage, it’s WSJS 


in Winston-Salem. 


Represented by: HEADLEY-REED CO. 
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AT ONCE 


FOR DELIVERY 
During the Coming Year 


52,000,000,000 


in RAW MATERIALS, PARTS 
CONTAINERS and SUPPLIES 


200,000,000 


in MOTOR TRUCKS 
and SUPPLIES 


$40,000,000 


in BAKERY MACHINERY 


Will Pay Regular Prices 


We buy over 50 kinds of food in- 
gredients; also most every item 


used in mechanized production and 


distribution. Cut yourself a slice of 
our call a BAKING 
INDUSTRY representative now. 


market 


This advertisement sponsored by the bakers 
who read BAKING INDUSTRY, representing 
92% of the buying power of the Baking 


Industry. 


15,197 « 


More bakers subscribe for BAKING INDUSTRY 
than for any other bakery magazine. 


BAKING INDUSTRY 


VD SINCE 1887 Helper 


105 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3 


weekly field will lease for $147. In 
addition, to the rental income, there 
is the revenue from the sale of the 
special scan-a-plate material used on 
the machine. 

Indirectly the Scan-a-graver has 
affected other business. Advertising 
men and publicists are waking up to 
the huge picture market created by 
the Scan-a-graver. They are just be- 
ginning to realize that those papers 
who wouldn’t use picture hand-outs 
previously because of engraving costs 
are now crying for free pictures—if 
they are good. 

RKO Pictures was the first to 
catch on. About a year ago they 
wanted to revise their picture release 
mailing list and they were startled to 
find they could get about 50° more 
daily newspaper pick-up with modi- 
fication of picture handling technique. 
Because the Scan-a-graver does not 


| enlarge or reduce, RKO started a spe- 


cial service of same-size photo releases 
to users of the machine. Other pub- 
licists are now doing this. 

National advertisers, too, realize 
the effect the machine is having on 


| advertising layout in non-metropoli- 


tan newspapers. ‘These papers can 
now use as many photo illustrations 
in ads as can the big dailies. All they 
need is copy. Manufacturer’s photos 
are in great demand because they can 
be used by the local paper to sell more 
space to the local retailer who would 
rather use pictures instead of draw- 
ings or mats. 


New Advertiser Service 


Realizing that manufacturers need 
some vehicle to exploit this idea, Fair- 
child now has a monthly service going 
to advertising managers at Scan-a- 
graver installations in which are listed 
the national advertisers with product 
pictures available. This listing is free 
to the manufacturer since Fairchild 
considers it a service to its customers 
who need the pictures. Any manu- 
facturer of retail goods may be listed 
in this service merely by writing Fair- 
child and describing those photographs 
available. 

The idea of this service, called the 
Fairchild Scan-a-graver Profit Mak- 
er, is to give advertising managers and 
retail advertisers practical suggestions 
on how they can use pictures in sea- 
sonal, topical, and campaign adver- 
tising. Specific ideas are suggested 
and outlined. Included with the serv- 
ice is a selection of stock photographs 
which can be used in the suggested 
ads for that issue, or they show the 
photographer what type of picture 
can be taken locally. 

The Profit Maker is a boon to the 


Your success and your failu 
both mental. Every sale, every 
and achievement, is first an ic 
thought in your mind. When y< 
a commodity you actually s¢ 
idea. The man who is a success 
man who trained himself to a 
his thoughts while other people 
ly allowed themselves to be div 


Thought Plus A: 
By Jack War: 


local retail merchant who is 
nationally advertised goods 


through it he can get photog 


from the manufacturer in tin 


in his local advertising (usin 


same or similar art) with 1 
advertising. 


This service and the Scan-a 


allow the newspaper’s advertis:: 


partment, or the retailer, to 


ads using photographs of actual! 


etc. Whereas with mat serv 
vertising illustrations are atnv 
or general, product photogray 
specific. 

Another good example of h 
sales effort has matured is ou 
a-Mlobile which goes on the r 
fall. This specially fitted tru 
carry the Scan-a-graver to new 
and printers all over the count 
purpose is not primarily to 
strate the machine, but to sh 
prospects how it could be put 
The salesmen with the truck w 
pictures for the prospect or his 
tisers, demonstrate the mac! 
making cuts of these pictures 
suggestions on how the pape 
handle layout and copy, and 
with the printers to make cert 
cuts reproduce well. 

The tremendous success 
model of the Scan-a-graver 
part of the graphic arts ind 
dramatic proof that the ma 
vehicle forced on us by necess 
logic carried us through—even 
it creaked and groaned at tim: 
have captured 40% of the ne\ 
market for which the Scan- 
was designed: the non-metr 
daily. 

We are marketing a new m 
a new market this fall. This n 
is designed for the vast weekl 
paper field. This market is vi 
ferent from daily newspaper | 
ing and we face a completely 
of marketing problems. But, t! 
we are prepared. 
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HER EYES are rolled by Sales Manager Walter Harris. In New Orleans, 
proves it doesn't take a gold mine to sponsor local television shows. 


Brown's Cow Cuts 


Local TV Costs 


Imagination, a simple format, local color and a mock-up 


cow give Brown's Velvet a gilt-edged video sponsorship. 


Spor 
Me 
Man 
Sud 


Prol 


MBER 20 


or: dairy products 
im: television 
eting area: two states 
et: restricted 
‘m: get results 
Brown Goes to Town,” a 
r weekly TV show sponsored 
wn’s Velvet Dairy Products, 


DSU-TV, New Orleans, has 


the highest listenership ratings 


station’s history. The Pulse, 
‘w York City, rates the pro- 
popularity as 14th in the na- 
a local station basis. 

ers themselves decide what 
into the show’s week-to-week 
(9-9 :30 


at of the program 


: simple and effective, declares 


Harris, sales manager, 
Velvet. ‘““We’ve had it on 
about nine months,” he ex- 
“but at the same time we 
en carrying out regular news- 
‘adio, outdoor and_point-of- 
advertising. We have rea- 
elieve, however, that the tele- 
program is getting excellent 
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Format: A “Mister Brown” (a 
station announcer) “goes to town” 
by visiting places of civic interest in 
and around New Orleans. TV 
cameras go with him—from churches 
to night clubs, from power boat races 
to hospitals. Groups, organizations 
and individuals telephone suggestions 
for Mister Brown’s visits. Mister 
Brown can go almost anywhere likely 
to be of interest within the station’s 
listening area. 


Example: TV cameras once visited 
the local headquarters of the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals to show “what happens when 
a typical stray dog is brought in.” 

Star of the show was a little dog 
named Rags. The program followed 
the SPCA’s care and feeding of him, 
and the group’s efforts to find a home 
for him. When all efforts failed, a 
date was announced for Rags’ execu- 
tion in the carbon monoxide gas 
chamber. Then the telephone switch- 
board at WDSU-TV buzzed with 


local and long-distance calls. Said 


a caller: ‘Don’t gas the dog—I’m 
coming out to get him.” 


Before the show from SPCA head- 
quarters had ended, the station re- 
ceived 91 telephone calls, reflects Har- 
ris, “and within the next week the 
SPCA placed 250 stray dogs in good 
homes.” 

Stray dogs and sales of Brown’s 
Velvet dairy products may not seem 
closely related, but the company de- 
pends on responses such as this to 
measure the program’s effectiveness. 


Commercials: The 
ries a minimum of 


program car- 
commercials. 
Opening commercial shows a fleet of 
Brown’s Velvet trucks moving down 
a New Orleans street; an announcer 


describes how these trucks deliver 
quality milk and milk products to 
food stores. “The grocer,” he reminds 
listeners, “is the milkman for Brown’s 
Velvet.” 

According to Harris, there is sel- 
dom a middle commercial, and the 
ending commercial is usually built 
around a single product. At least 
once in every show, however, the 
cameras turn on “Brown’s Cow,” a 
wooden animal “with a roguish ex- 
pression.” The cow of course ties 
in with Brown’s Velvet singing com- 
mercial, ““How Now, Brown’s Cow.” 
The jingle has been recorded and 
‘Ts a popular number on juke boxes 
throughout the company’s territory,” 
says Harris. 

Experience with the show indicates 
that, while inclusion of a number 
of isolated bits of human _ interest 
information helps, each program must 
have a central entertainment core to 
hold listeners. “You can’t have a mere 
travelogue,’ Harris points out. “It’s 
necessary to'put at least 15 minutes 
into a single co-ordinated bit of en- 
tertainment.”’ 

A recent show ‘‘covered” the New 
Orleans Home Show, consisting of 
isolated displays and demonstration 
setups. How to include entertain- 
ment? Arrangements were made with 
the Home Show Management to 
move up by one hour the nightly floor 
show act of two singers, allowing 
them to do their act before Mister 
Brown’s TV cameras. 

One of the most unusual shows was 
televised in the middle of the New 
Orleans Audubon Park zoo, where 
200,000 viewers took a look at every- 
thing from whooping cranes (the only 
live ones in the country) to what is 
presumed to be the largest Kodiak 
bear in captivity. 

Other places Mister Brown has 
visited: an amateur theater; 4-H 
clubs; Xavier University auditorium, 
to televise the University’s 40-voice 
choir; a YMCA square dance; dance 
orchestras, Hotel Roosevelt. 
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No. 3 in a Series 


50000000 


MILES OF 
MOVING EXPERIENCE 


NATIONAL van ines, inc. 


Introduces the FINEST 
MOVING EQUIPMENT 


e RAIN-PROOF e DUST-PROOF 
Also the finest packing and protective 
equipment, your household possessions 
travel any distance in absolute safety. 
YES SIR ... for the best moving serv- 
ice, contact your nearest National office 
or agent—refer to the yellow pages in 
your telephone book. 
GENCY oR 
wide A Can, 
annvo™ Zr 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


NATIONAL VAN LINES :. 


SACRAMENTO 
LOS ANGELES 
® 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
DALLAS 


Exec. Offices: 2341 Irving Park Road, Chicago, III. 


RICH 
CENTRAL 
FLORIDA 


Where the (attle Graze 


IS AN 


ISLAND 


MARKET 


COVERED ONLY BY 
ORLANDO SENTINEL-STAR 


MORNING-EVENING-SUNDAY 
ORLANDO, FLO®'!DA 


Nat. Rep. BURKE, KUIPERS G MAHONEY 


PHOTO-REPORTS 
ON PRODUCT APPLICATIONS 


Nationwide organization of 500 capable Photo- 
Reporters provides effective way to obtain on- 
location photos, case histories, stories and re- 
leases. 

For more information write or phone 


SICKLES PHOTO-REPORTING SERVICE 
38 Park Place, Newark 2, N. J. 


Why They 
Don't Forget 


Angostura 


Small-space, small-copy advertise- 
ments don’t sell? Arthur B. LaFar, 
president, Angostura - Wuppermann 
Corp., New York City, will argue 
with you. 

He'll show you those little Virgil 
(Vip) Partch cartoons that scream, 
“Don’t forget the Angostura,” the 
aromatic bitters for cocktails. And 
he’ll tell you that since the cartoon 
campaign began in the Fall of 1949, 
over-all sales of Angostura have in- 
creased 3300; that sales of the two- 
ounce consumer-size bottle are up by 
40%. 

Then LaFar will pull out of his 
file a folder prepared by Daniel 
Starch (business research), New 
York City, and point out the Starch 
survey findings: Angostura cartoons 
consistently get more readers per ad- 
vertising dollar than any advertise- 
ments in the liquor field—sometimes 
as high as 175 readers per dollar. 

Four years ago LaFar had the same 
problem you have, if you’re a limited- 
budget advertiser: how best to im- 
press a selling message upon the maxi- 
mum number of prospective 
with a small dollar outlay? 

You've seen the Angostura car- 
toons. 

They play up the primary use of 
the product. 

They’re based on absurd situations 
and command attention. 

They don’t cost as much as four- 
color spreads. 

But the point is, you have seen 
those cartoons. And you remember 
that you must have bitters to make 
palatable Manhattans and Old Fash- 
ioneds. You may not be able to pro- 
nounce ‘‘Angostura” correctly when 
you ask for it, but you'll make a stab 
at it anyway, and the dealer will fill 
you in. He’s seen the cartoons too, in 
his liquor trade journal. 

So it’s understandable that LaFar 
and his advertising agency, Robert W. 
Orr and Associates, New York City, 
decided on “‘gag-type’’ cartoons. 

The original blueprint looked like 
this: 

For frequency impact, cartoons 
would be scheduled to appear in 
weekly publications 26 times a year; 


users, 


ANGOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


“It’s a little crowded since we 
started putting Angostura* in 
our Manhattans.” 


LIKE TO GET 175 READERS per dollar? 


A series of absurd cartoons has done 


just that for Angostura-Wuppermann’s 


bitters—and at comparatively sma! 


| ad- 


vertising cost. Sales last year: $1 million. 


in monthlies, 10 or 12 times a 
Cartoons would run in mag 


year 


iZines 


whose readers could afford business 


and livingroom entertaining, T] 
gostura logotype would be subst 
for the usual product picture. 

Magazines originally select 
of 3-column format; cartoons 
designed 1 column wide, a ha 
umn deep. Reason: they'd get 
to-editorial positions. 

Time, Newsweek and The 
Yorker carried the first carto 
1949. Cartoons did get n 
editorial position, and often 
column-outside position, as wel 

But in 1950, LaFar added : 
or five-line paragraph below th: 
type. It explains why Angost 
used, what it does for drinks an: 

An important by-product: 
wording the “consumer” capt 
one directed toward bartende 
bar management, and adding 
copy, the same cartoon that 
laugh from the general public 
similar appeal to liquor trade } 
subscribers. 

Last year the campaign w 
tended to include 4-column 
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s h as: Esquire and Holiday. 
magazines, advertisements 
n square quarter-page size 
editorial cartoons carried. 
mething else is added above 
recipe, slanted 
ie gourmet, written with a 
ted editorial touch. 
dash of Angostura is called 
ist standard recipes for the 
s, Old Fashioneds and Man- 
he cartoons hammer away at 
) specific uses. Now, after 
rs of constant repetition, the 
being broadened to stress the 
ice of Angostura in whiskey- 
d gin-and-bitters. 
has recently decided to con- 
exposure in local weekly 
whose circulation satur- 
irban high-income areas sur- 
key metropolitan markets, 
ocktails are considered an ad- 
0 gracious living. And how 
ollege students? A market for 
ire? Cartoons run in all cam- 
wspapers accepting liquor ad- 
ents. 
Joyce, veteran advertising ex- 
for the Angostura-Wupper- 
iccount, has been responsible 
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1, stop your sulking — Ill put 
ore Angostura* in your Old 
shioned.” 


AnGOSTUpa 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
S. You know how Angostura en- 
es the bouquet of drinks — but have 
tried a few dashes to spark a salad 
sing? Unforgettable! 


5 ONE you've seen _ before. 
sn't it tell the whole product story? 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 102 of a Series 


Es ex A 


The finishing of Wiss scissors 
and shears involves a regular 
series of twisting, bending 

and peening operations which 
bring the blades into exact 
permanent alignment for sharp, 
clean cutting. 


J.WISS & SONS Co. 


SHEARS = SCISSOBS- SNIPS 
a s . 
WEWARe 


PINFING SHEAR 


short cut to 


QUALITY! 


There is 


no 


Science and invention have provided many improvements in the quality 
of shears and scissors since J. Wiss & Sons Co., now the largest manu- 
facturer of high quality scissors and shears in the world, was first estab- 
lished over one hundred years ago. Yet, even with all the advances, 
nothing has been created that can take the place of the hands of highly 
trained and experienced individual craftsmen that are still necessary 


in 75% of the processes in producing these implements. 


When quality is standard policy for a company...when it insists that 
every item that carries its name performs its function to the utmost satis- 
faction... you can be certain that, like Wiss, it will select a Strathmore 
letterhead paper to carry this quality ideal in its correspondence. 


There are no short cuts to the job of selling a company’s quality character. 
Let a Strathmore paper help to do the job of selling your quality stand- 
ards. In these papers, too, a history of craftsmanship has built an air of 
quality that is hard to equal. Your supplier can show you some samples of 
your letterhead on Strathmore papers. You'll see for yourself the 
difference that quality makes! 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield. Mass. 

OF FINE 


STRATHMORE ¢::2 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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for the planning of the campaign. He 
says the advertisements themselves are 
only half of the agency’s responsibility 
toward the client’s ultimate objective, 
greater sales. 

‘“Angostura’s greatest problem,” he 
observes, “is to remain important to 
the liquor and grocery trades, and to 
command good display at point-of- 
purchase. We're trying to get the 
product up on the counter or in pre- 
mium shelf position—and we want to 
keep it there.” 

And there’s where a million dol- 
lar’s worth of it was sold last year. 


Exposure Gaps Narrow 
In Sunday Supplements 


William H. Marriott, on the busi- 
ness side of newspapering for the past 
23 years, took a look at the Sunday 
supplement field three years ago, de- 
cided there were some glaring circu- 
lation and advertising gaps despite 
the existence of the “big three’ — 
The American Weekly, Parade and 
This Week Magazine. 

Last month Marriott announced 
the birth of a new rotogravure sup- 
plement, Family Weekly Magazine. 
Beginning March 1, the supplement 
—in full color—will be distributed 
nationally, with a guaranteed circu- 


lation ot 2 million. 


“Tt is aimed,” states Marriott, ‘‘at 
the smaller-circulation newspapers in 
areas out of the size range of ‘the big 
three’.”’ 

Marriott has hand-picked 113 
smaller-circulation member news- 
papers “to provide deep vertical mar- 
ket penetration in areas not covered 
by spill-over from large urban news- 
papers carrying This Week Maga- 
zine, The American Weekly, Parade.” 
He believes that the new supplement 
will enable national advertisers to use 
full-color rotogravure reproductions 
in these 113 smaller-circulation news- 
papers that heretofore were not avail- 
able to advertisers for Sunday color 
advertising. Family Weekly will be 
placed on all major supplement ad- 
vertising schedules. Editorial format 
will be largely pictorial. Offices, 36 
E. 36th St., New York City. 

Meanwhile, another expansion has 
taken place in the supplement picture: 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat now 
offers readers three rotogravure maga- 
zines in the Sunday package. The 
American Weekly has just been added 
to the newspaper’s regular fare, which 
consists of This Week Magazine and 
the locally edited Globe-Democrat 
Magazine. Only three other news- 
papers distribute both This Week 
Magazine and The American W eek- 
ly: The Philadelphia Bulletin; Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; The 
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Story Vehicle Create: 


For Appliance Supplic -s 


A new business publicati 
pliance Manufacturer, makes 
in January for “the men wl 
the management, design, pri 
and purchasing decisions in A 
fastest growing industry—h« 
pliances.” 

Advertisers-to-be, sup} 
metal, component parts, paint, 
production equipment and 
will therefore have a specialize 
telling medium which will r¢ 
estimated 15,000 manufact 
ecutives in the electric, gas 
home-appliance field. 

Publisher is David R. Wats« 
also guides the destiny of 
Railroads. Dave Glenn, form« 
editor of JJodern Railroads, w 


the new monthly publication 
the home office, 201 N. Wells S$. 


Chicago. 


Through a series of surve\ 
market studies, Publisher Watson bh 
lieves there is plenty of room 
magazine to serve “this huge (53 bil. 


lion), comparatively new 
year.” 

Articles are to cover 
planning, inventory, control, 
tion, appliance manufacturing 


ods, supply-market information, and 


will be fed in from key cities. 
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sales reached an all-time peak in October at $23.6 


Steel deliveries are still pacing the industrial recovery, which 


extends to defense and civilian lines equally. However, the 
not appear much prospect of industrial activity continuing + 
at this rate; most observers expect tapering off by year 
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SALES ENGINEER 


under 30 years old with a flair for writing 
wanted. Good job and future open in adver- 
tising department of a well-known instrument 
company located in New England. Box 2918, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 


YOUNG ENGINEER 
WANTED 


who likes to write. Should have some 
experience in sales work. Box 2919, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TECHNICAL WRITER WANTED 


If you have a technical background, some 
sales experience, and can write we have a 
good job with a future waiting for you in 
the industrial advertising field. Box 2920, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Jts 


PROFITS ARE BIGGER IN 


fast Food 


Sound selling to the restaurant trade 
means following the trend of Amer- 
ican eating... tofast food. Here's why: 
In fast-service eating places, twice- 
as-many-customers-per-seat means 
more meals . . . more profits. Twice 
the turnover per seat means more 
restaurants and hotels turning to 
counter service . . . more fast food 
eating places going up everywhere. 
This means quantities of new equip- 
ment needed . .. by new places... and 
by operators constantly on the alert 
for new methods of building traffic, 
speeding turnover, upping profits. 


HOW TO SELL 40,000 FAST FOOD RESTAURANTS 


This is the growing part of the res- 
taurant business (the profit slice)! It’s 
big business with big new problems 
that need help. Help in planning lay- 
outs, menus and merchandising . . . 
help in business management for 
greater profits. 


Today, 40,000 fast food eating 
places get just that guidance from 
FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD. The 
magazine that for fifty years helped 
the soca fountain to grow is now 
helping its lusty offshoot—the count- 
er restaurant—to grow much bigger. 


MORE ADVERTISING ... FOR BIGGER BUSINESS 


Well worth watching today is the ad- 
vertising growth of FOUNTAIN & 
FAST FOOD... matching the growth 
of the market and the magazine. It’s 
the place where more advertisers are 
reaching out for more sales. 
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The Seiateh Fadl 


Meant to comment sooner on the 
fine, 16-page, all-advertising section 
in The New York Times of October 
5, telling why Nebraska is “the state 
of opportunity” for industry. 


Walter Lister, m.e. of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, and I were discuss- 
ing newspaper “fillers,” and he 
quoted his all-time favorite: “Irish 
potatoes are indigenous to Peru.” 


J.R.G. tells about the contractor 
who suspected his workmen of steal- 
ing cement. He told his superinten- 
dent: “Some of these guys are getting 
away with mortar.” 


DIOWN-PAYMENT: What vou make 


on a feather bed. 


Nit—‘Remember the fellow who 
sat on a hot stove?” 

Wir—*You mean the guy who 
burned his britches behind him?” 


“Learn a language now.’’—Head- 
line on a Berlitz ad in the Herald 
Trib. Some of us might start with 
English. 

i 


I may try a short story on a tiger- 


woman, largely as an excuse to use 
the title: “Queen of the Mayhem.” 


7 

SUBWAY-MOTORMAN: A leader in 
the underground-movement. 

. 

The Hit Parade doesn’t mention 
anything as vulgar as a “juke-box.” 
It’s an “automatic coin-machine.” 

e 

Tin-Pan Alley might do a follow- 
up, titled: “So Long, Sweet Sue, I’m 
on a Sugar-Free Diet.” 

. 

Rhythm-section: The wave of the 

future is waving good-bye. 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Dodger fan Tessie O’ Paque is still 
griping because it sounded to her as 
though Red Barber and Mel Allen 


were calling Andy Pafco “antipasto.” 


Chesterfield cigarettes used to talk 
about the “right combination.” I’m 
reminded of the phrase when I read 
that Pearl Buck, novelist, is married 


to Richard Walsh, publisher. 


Suggested poster for Schick Elec- 
tric: Boy getting first shave, using 
Schick 20. Copy: “Look, Mom, no 
blades!” 


QUARTERBACK: What you get 
when you buy the giant, economy 
size of Ipana. 


It will never make the Hit Parade, 
but I have a hunch that a dance- 
band’s favorite tune is ‘““Good-Night, 
Ladies.” 

_ 


Aside to Walter Weintz, M.C. 
( Master Copywriter). Thanks, Walt, 
for letting me sample the Reader’s 
Digest Book Club. The condensed 
novels are so satisfying, I can’t im- 
agine what was cut. 


A 98-cent dictionary would be a 
good investment for all those report- 
ers who call a convention a ‘“‘con- 
clave,” which is a secret meeting. 


wetz: The TV call-letters that 
look like a Cryptogram. 


Reporting on his “advanced mar- 
ket-research project,’ Jim Collins 
tells me about the blonde on a bus 
reading True, the magazine for men. 


Dick Walsh, manager of advertis- 
ing & art, The Standard Envelope 
Manufacturing Co., 1600 East 30th 
St., Cleveland 14, O., sends me “You 


Asked for It,” current issue «+ Stang. 
ard Time, the company’s br zht ang 
breezy house-magazine. 

I liked: “This is somet] 
isn’t so funny: To have t 
month at the end of the 
And: “The gold-digger has ; 
stratagem. She breaks dates 
out with them.” And a sloga 
can lick our flaps, but you c 
our envelopes.” The cart 
good for laughs, too. 


An old-timer is one who rer embers 
when an apartment was a } at and 
when a virus infection was just 4 


cold. 


Some day, I hope to have a bath 
shower that doesn’t change forces in 
midstream. 

- 

The pollsters played it cozy in the 
recent election. After 1948, most of 
them joined non-prophet organize 
tions. 

. 

I also have a note here to say that, 
as the son of a trolley-car motorman, 
Senator Nixon doubtless considered 
all contributions as fare. 


Following the strike of Chicago 
elevator-operators, Horace Williams 
wonders if the new contract will con 
tain an escalator-clause, 


The Christophers have a saying! 
like: “Light a candle!” As Shakes 
peare indicated in ‘“The Merchant of 
Venice,” you never know how farit 
may throw its beams. 


Standard Envelope’s Siandard 
Time spotted this sign in a restate 
rant-window: ‘“‘Wanted — Nan t 
wash dishes and two waitresse:.” 


Long after Anita Loos, Chas 
Brass & Copper gets a new p ay-0 
words with: “Gentlemen _ prefer 
bronze.” 


Have you ever lived or  orked 
next to a skyscraper where © vetels 
were waking the dead with th ‘ir at 
tomatic hammers? And the: the 
stopped for lunch? I feel th same 
relief, now that the politica cat 
paigning is behind us. Beside: mois 


it had smell. 


Hammermill Papers wraps it U 
with: “You couldn’t stay in [  sines 
without your printer.” 
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